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An  obstinate  and  aggravated  case  of  sore  tliroat  had 
reduced  us  to  such  a  condition,  that  we  were  not  sure 
whether  we  were  alive  or  dead,  when  this  book,  moist 
from  the  Ballantyne-rivalling  press  of  Andrew  Shortreed, 
was  put  into  our  hand.  Of  all  mortal  ills  that  wretched 
and  bilious  humanity  is  subject  to,  sore  throat  is  facile, 
princeps.  Beloved  reader,  do  you  know  what  it  is?  In 
its  first  and  earliest  stage,  you  merely  think  you  have 
swallowed  a  hair.  For  half-an-hour  or  so,  nothing  on 
earth  could  persuade  you  to  the  contrary.  You  are  con¬ 
vinced  you  feel  it  lying  along  the  root  of  your  tongue,  and 
occasionally  rising  to  the  roof  of  your  mouth ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  you  take  every  means  in  your  power  to  get  rid 
of  it.  You  cough,  and  hem,  and  swallow  water,  and  eat 
stale  bread  and  hard  biscuit,  and  put  your  finger  and 
thumb  down  your  mouth  ;  and,  wlien  these  fail,  you  stuff 
in  one  half  of  your  handkerchief  till  you  grow  red  in  the 
face,  and  are  nearly  choked.  The  hair  is  immovable ; 
nay,  it  seems  to  increase  in  magnitude,  and  you  come  at 
length  to  think,  that  it  must  be  either  a  fish-bone  or  a 
straw.  The  act  of  swallowing  begins  to  be  accompanied 
with  a  sort  of  sharp  strawy  sensation.  All  at  once  the 
truth  flashes  upon  you, — it  is  Sore  Throat !  Then  almost 
simultaneously  there  rushes  into  your  mind,  the  instant 
necessity  of  gargling, — vinegar  and  water,  port  wine  and 
water,  port  wine  and  vinegar,  whisky,  rum,  brandy,  are 
all  tried  in  succession  ;  but  the  evil  they  are  intended  to 
overcome,  remains  as  obstinate  as  a  rock  that  has  endured 
for  a  thousand  years  the  lavations  of  the  multitudinous 
Other  precautions  must  be  taken.  Warmth  is 
indispensable ;  so  the  temperature  of  the  room,  by  means 
of  a  tremendous  fire,  is  raised  to  at  least  ninety  degrees  in 
the  shade.  You  must  likewise  have  a  long  roll  of  flannel 
forthwith  entwined  about  your  neck.  Any  accession  of 
cold  air  is  certain  death  ; — you  are  probably  engaged  to  a 
pleasant  dinner  party,  but  you  must  send  your  apology 
Without  delay.  As  evening  advances,  the  sensations  in 
your  throat,  of  which  you  feel  yourself  impelled  to  take 
cognizance  every  half  second,  vary  themselves  according 
to  a  nicely  graduated  scale  of  pain.  Whatever  you  swal- 
ow  is  obstructed  in  its  passage  downwards,  sometimes  as 
*  by  the  end  of  a  stalk  of  spear-griiss,  sometimes  as  if  by 
a  rusty  pin  that  wants  the  head,  sometimes  as  if  by  one 
o  those  delicate  brushes  used  by  ladies  in  the  amusement 
0  water-colour  painting,  and  sometimes  as  if  by  the 
point  of  a  penknife.  At  length,  however,  a  change  comes 
ovei  the  spirit  of  your  throat.  The  feeling  of  acute 
pain  impinging  on  a  particular  spot,  is  superseded  by 
a  sort  of  general  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  whole 
o  t  le  parts  aflected.  This  is  the  second  stage  of  the 
ady.  ^ou  begin  to  doubt  whether  the  entrance  to 


I  the  (esophagus  and  windpipe  is  not  entirely  blocked  up. 
You  know  nothing  whatever  of  medicine  or  anatomy, 
but  you  have  always  believed  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
free  passage  for  air,  animal  food,  and  saliva.  No  such 
thing  now  exists.  The  mere  muscular  effort  of  swallow¬ 
ing,  though  there  be  nothing  in  your  mouth  to  swallow, 
throws  you  into  convulsions.  You  have  by  this  time, 
too,  grown  feverish,  your  head  is  throbbing,  and  you 
have  little  inclination  to  eat.  Drugs  of  the  most  inef¬ 
fable  taste  are  prescribed  to  you;— salts,  diluted  in  hot 
water,  which  they  change  into  a  sort  of  bitter  brine,  that 
would  be  rejected  even  by  a  herring-curer ; — rhubarb  and 
magnesia,  compounded  with  a  tea-spoonful  of  red  cur¬ 
rant  jelly,  and  forming  a  claggy  mouthful,  which  sticks 
about  your  teeth,  and  leaves  its  nauseous  flavour  for  hours' 
within  your  nose  and  upon  your  palate;  —  castor-oil, 
which  you  are  faithfully  assured  you  may  gulp  over  at 
once  in  a  wine-glassful  of  water,  but  which  no  sooner 
gets  into  your  mouth  than  it  separates  itself  from  the 
purer  element  in  which  it  had  floated,  and  you  feel  as  if 
the  abomination  of  its  rancid  nauseousness  had  turned 
your  stomach  into  ashes  ; — calomel,  the  smoother,  but 

the  deeper  villain,”  which  you  contrive  to  get  over  in  the 
shape  of  a  bolus,  but  which,  having  once  insinuated  itself 
into  your  whole  system,  poisons  your  blood,  perplexes 
your  brain,  and  shakes  out  your  teeth.  Nor  is  it  by  one 
continuous  sensation  of  simple  agony  that  you  are  affected, 
for  you  might  then,  by  custom,  grow  somewhat  deadened 
to  it,  but  every  minute  new  phases  of  your  corporeal  suf¬ 
ferings  present  themselves  to  your  watchful  and  agitated 
mind.  The  palate,  or,  as  your  medical  attendant  pro¬ 
bably  calls  it,  the  uvuluf  swollen  to  the  size  of  an  Ame¬ 
rican  apple,  becomes  relaxed,  and  loses  all  power  over  its 
own  action.  Like  a  mass  of  sea-weed  floating  at  the 
entrance  of  a  harbour,  but  fastened  from  below,  it  is 
driven  backwards  and  forwards  as  accident  impels. 
Sometimes  you  feel — not  your  heart,  but  your  throat  in 
your  mouth  ;  you  almost  imagine  it  may  be  seen  protru¬ 
ding.  Sometimes  it  falls  far  into  the  (esophagus,  and  you 
believe  yourself  in  a  fair  way  to  swallow  it  altogether. 
Then  all  your  ideas  of  life  and  human  things  undergo  a 
change.  You  see  them  in  the  distance,  dimly,  and  as  if 
through  a  bit  of  smoked  glass.  You  wonder  that  you 
ever  took  any  interest  in  them  ;  you  wonder  even  to  see 
persons  in  apparent  health  around  you.  Depressed  be¬ 
neath' ao  much  physical  suffering,  you  can  scarcely  under¬ 
stand  the  possibility  of  being  exempt  from  it.  A  thou¬ 
sand  (lark  thoughts  obtrude  themselves.  You  recollect 
that  you  have  not  made  your  will ;  or,  if  you  have,  you 
wish  it  were  altered  in  many  particulars.  You  wonder 
who  will  think  of  you  longest  when  you  are  dead.  You 
reflect  that  certain  of  your  friends  are  not  in  town  whom 
you  would  have  liked  to  be  at  your  funeral.  When  you 
shut  your  eyes,  the  very  corner  of  the  rank  churchyard 
when  you  will  probably  be  buried  presents  itself  to  you, 
overgrown  with  huge  weeds,  that  have  fattened  themselves 
upon  mouldering  bones.— Mortification  now  b^ins.  A 
small  black  spot  is  visible  in  a  corner  of  what  was  once  your 
throat.  You  see  by  the  gravity  of  the  do(^or,  and  by  his 
ceasing  to  prescribe  for  you,  and  by  the  sad  eyes  ot  your 
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relations,  and  by  the  bell  being  tied  up,  and  tlie  knocker 
covered  with  a  piece  of  white  linen,  that  it  is  all  over 
with  yon.  Three  days  ago,  you  were  walking  on  1  Vince’s 
street,  giving  your  opinion,  with  your  usual  animation, 
as  to  whether  the  Lords  Avould  pass  the  Reform  bill,  and 
now  you  are  stretched  exhaustless  and  useless,  indilferent 
to  every  thing,  your  head  propped  up  with  pillows,  and 
a  table  covered  with  tea-cups,  phials,  wine-glasses,  and 
pill-boxes,  telling  the  history  of  the  last  sixty  hours  of 
your  existence ! 

Reloved  reader,  this  is  Sore  Throat !  In  our  ow’ii  case, 
the  small  black  spot  indicating  that  mortification  had 
commenced,  had  just  made  its  appearance,  when,  as  we 
liave  already  said,  the  new  volume  of  the  “  Cabinet  ”  was 
brought  in  to  us.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  five  minutes 
the  black  spot  had  taken  its  departure  we  cast  our  eye 
over  the  table  of  contents,  and  in  the  very  act  of  so  doing 
the  swelling  considerably  subsided  ; — we  ventured  on  the 
Preface  and  Dedication,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  our 
physician,  our  children,  and  our  wife,  we  sat  up  in  bed, 
and  declared  ourselves  decidedly  better ; — we  read,  at 
page  189,  Mr  Ludovic  Colquhoun’s  poem,  entitled  “  The 
Dead,”  and  our  spirits  rose  fifty  per  cent ; — we  perused 
several  of  our  own  articles  at  pages  — ,  and  — ,  and  — , 
and  we  were  nearly  as  well  as  ever  we  had  been  in  our 
lives  !  The  book  which  possesses  a  charm  like  this,  is 
one  of  no  common  interest,  and  we  must  make  the  public 
better  acquainted  with  it. 

The  two  former  volumes  of  the  Cabinet  are  known, 
we  doubt  not,  to  most  of  our  readers.  The  extensive 
circulation  they  have  enjoyed,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
sound  principles  of  taste,  the  tact,  and  good  feeling  which 
guided  their  editor  in  the  selections  they  contain.  The 
present  elegant  volume  is,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  either 
of  its  predecessors.  As  in  the  two  former  instances,  the 
book  contains  one  of  the  very  best  answers  which  could 
possibly  be  given  to  the  questions  contained  in  the  lines 
which  Mr  Aitken  has  taken  for  his  motto,-— 

Say  what  abridgment  have  you  for  this  evening  ? 

What  masque  ?  what  music  ?  how  shall  we  beguile 

The  lazy  time,  if  not  with  some  delight  ?” 

Here,  in  this  Cabinet,  you  will  find  the  very  things  you 
want.  Our  good  friend  the  Editor  has  contrived  to  cram 
into  it  most  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  day.  Who  was 
it  told  us  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “  the  noblest  Roman  of  them 
all,”  was  on  his  way  to  Italy  ? — why,  we  have  him  here 
snugly  looked  in  this  our  Cabinet,  and  as  soon  as  we  turn 
the  key,  he  politely  walks  out,  and  chats  with  us  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  possible.  Not 
long  ago,  when  in  London,  we  were  informed  that  Sa¬ 
muel  Taylor  Coleridge  resided  at  Ilighgate,  and  some  of 
our  friends  actually  introduced  us  to  an  old  man  elo¬ 
quent,  whom  they  had  the  inconceivable  assurance  to  re- 
I>resent  to  us  as  the  author  of  “  Cristabel but,  lo !  we 
now  find  that  the  real  bard  was  all  the  time  in  Mr  Ait- 
ken’s  Cabinet ;  and  he  who  goes  to  seek  him  at  Ilighgate, 
when  he  may  have  him  in  Edinburgh,  is  a  goose  for  his 
]>ains.  One  day,  in  Rond  street,  stepping  into  Moxon’s 
shop,  whom  should  we  see  there  but  an  individual  whom 
the  worthy  but  deceived  Mr  Moxon  called  Charles  liamb  ; 
— the  rogue  was  all  the  time  squeezed  into  the  Cabinet 
cheek-by-jowl  with  Professor  Wilson.  One  night  at 
Lytton  •  Bulwer’s,  a  fair  lady  came  like  a  sunbeam  into 
the  drawingroom,  and  Bulwer  whispered  to  us  the  name 
of  Mrs  Norton  ; — ^mendacious  M.  P.  that  he  is  !  and  too 
happy  Mr  Aitken  !  that  sunbeam  lay  in  thy  Cabinet  re- 
]>o8ing  on  the  bosom  of  Mrs  Hemans !  Is  Wordsworth  on 
Rydal,  or  has  Laurence  Macdonald  been  taking  his  bust? 
No — for  ten  and  sixpence,  he  and  the  Cabinet  in  which 
he  is  are  yours.  And  who,  James  Hogg,  would  have 
thought  of‘  finding  thee  treading  on  the  toes  of  ]Mary 
Howitt  ?  For  the  love  of  heaven.  Shepherd,  press  less 
closely  upon  the  gentle  quaker ! — More  yet !  Verily 
this  Cabinet  is  like  the  widow’s  cruise,  or  like  the  magic 


j  caldron  out  of  which  the  phantoms  rose  to  IMacbeth 
Allan  Cunningham  has  left  the  public  ilinner  they  gavp 
him  at  Dumfries ;  (i.  P.  R,  James  has  come  in  from  his 
pleasant  mansion  near  Melrose  ;  Kennedy  has  given  iq, 
whacking  for  the  Kii(flishmnn\s  Matjazine  ;  Derwent  Con. 
way  has  returned  from  Spain  ;  Leigh  Hunt  has  ceased 
to  edite  the  Taller ;  Miss  Jewslmry  has  forsaken  the  ma¬ 
nufacturers  of  Manchester ;  Lockhart  has  flung  tlie  Quur^ 
ferhj  Heview  to  the  winds  ;  Motherwell  has  decreed  that 
the  Glas(jow  Courier  shall  shift  for  itself ;  John  Neal  has 
crossed  the  seas  from  America  ;  John  Malcolm  has  crossed 
the  Bridge  from  Newington  ;  Thomas  Campbell  is  no 
longer  interested  in  the  ]\Telrop(fUt(ui ;  and  Dr  Rowrinu 
thinks  of  the  Westminster  Reviciv  as  of  a  morning  vision 

— for  here,  in  this  curiously  constructed  Cabinet, _ here 

they  all  arc  ! 

And  mightier  still  the  cbarm  which  it  contains; _ it 

lias  recalled  the  dead  !  Byron  is  here  as  when  be  lived, 
and  Shelley,  and  poor  Henry  Neele,  and  though  last,  not 
least  in  our  fond  remembrance — Sutherland.  Thou  art 
a  potent  magician,  Mr  Aitken,  and  welcome  as  thou  art 
potent.  With  companions  such  as  these,  we  need  nor 
“  masque”  nor  “  music — time  is  not  ‘‘  lazy”  in  the  de¬ 
lights  of  such  society. 

We  must  not  extract  any  of  your  extracts ;  for  we 
should  he  robbing  your  Cabinet  of  some  of  its  richest 
gems,To]put  them  in  a  poorer  setting.  But  surely  we  may 
extract  your  own  simple  and  graceful  introductory  lines, 
as  the  best  proof  we  can  give  that  their  author  must  be 
well  able  to  appreciate  the  fine  thoughts  of  others,  else  he 
could  not  have  infused  into  these  lines  so  many  of  his 
own  ; 

TO  MY  CHILDREN. 

‘‘  Yes,  my  young  darlings,  since  my  task  is  done, 
Again  I’ll  mingle  in  your  freaks  and  fun ; 

Be  glad,  he  gay,  he  thoughtless,  if  I  can. 

And  merge  the  busy  worldling  in  the  man. 

Not  the  stiff  pedagogue,  with  brow  severe. 
Authoritative  air,  and  look  austere, 

But  the  fond  sire,  with  feelings  long  repress’d, 

Eager  to  bless,  as  eager  to  be  bless’d, — 

Longing,  in  home’s  dear  sanctuary,  to  find 
The  smiling  lips,  the  embrace,  the  kiss  so  kind, 

The  cloudless  brow,  the  bearing  frank  and  free, 

The  gladdening  shout  of  merriment  and  glee. 

And  all  the  luxury  which  boisterous  mirth 
Scatter’d  erewhile  around  our  social  hearth. 

Remember  ye,  my  sweet  ones,  with  what  ^  pomp 
And  circumstance’  of  glee  we  used  to  romp 
From  room  to  room,  o’er  tables,  stools,  and  chairs, 
O’erturning  household  gods — now  up  the  stairs, 

Now  under  sofas,  now  in  corners  hiding. 

Now  in,  now  out,  now  round  the  garden  gliding? 
Rememlier  ye — when  under  books  and  toys 
The  table  groan’d,  and  evening’s  tranquil  joys 
Soothed  your  excited  spirits  to  repose — 

How  blithe  as  larks  at  peep  of  dawn  ye  rose? 

Pleased  every  moment,  mirthful  every  hour, 

As  bees  love  sunshine,  or  as  ducks  the  shower ; 

No  ills  annoy’d  you,  pleasures  never  pall’d. 

Cares  ne’er  corroded,  nor  repinings  gall’d. 

But,  like  blithe  birds  from  clime  to  clime  that  fly, 
Each  change  brought  blossoms  and  a  cloudless  sky. 

“  ‘  But  now  papa’s  grown  strange,  and  will  not  speak, 
Nor  play  at  blind-man’s  huff,  or  hide-and-seek  ; 

Tell  no  more  stories  ere  we  go  to  bed. 

Nor  kiss  us  when  our  evening  prayers  are  said  ; 

But  still,  with  thoughtful  look,  and  brow  of  gloom, 
He  stalks  in  silence  to  his  study -room. 

Nor  ever  seeks  our  evening  sports  to  share  ; 

Why,  what  can  dear  papa  be  doing  there  ?*  ^ 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  oft  in  tears  gush  d  for  h 
Amid  the  jiauses  of  your  infant  mirth, 
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And  dimmM  the  lustre  of  your  bright  blue  eyes — 

As  wandering  clouds  obscure  the  moonlight  skies, 
Making  their  misty  mellowness  even  more 
Soul-soothing  than  the  glorious  light  before. 

‘‘  Mid  laiireird  literature’s  elysian  bowers, 

I’ve  been  a-roamiiig,  culling  fadeless  flowers, 

And  these  collected  treasures  at  your  feet 
I  lay,  ye  beautiful !  ‘  sweets  to  the  sweet  !* 

Yet  all  too  soon  I  <ledicate  to  you 

Mowers  of  such  rich  perfume  and  varied  hue, 

OVr  which  tlie  deathless  fire  of  genius  breathed; 

And  all  too  soon  this  garland  I  have  wreathed. 

To  win  me  favour  in  your  infant  eyes  ; 

Though  years  may  come  when  ye  will  fondly  prize 
AlTection’s  fond  memorial,  given  to  prove 
The  doting  fondness  of  a  father’s  love  ; 

Love  full  as  ocean’s  waters,  firm  as  faith, 

Wide  as  the  universe,  and  strong  as  death. 

Edinburgh,  Jiihff  1831.” 

We  have  written  a  rambling  and  fanciful  notice  of  this 
Look  ;  but,  in  conclusion,  we  beg  to  say  in  sober  earnest, 
that  we  know  of  no  selection  ifi  which,  either  through 
editorial  taste  or  typographical  embellishment,  so  much 
justice  has  been  done  to  the  beauties  of  modern  litera¬ 
ture. 


The  Landscape  Annual  for  1832.  The  Tourist  in  Italy, 

By  Thomas  lloscoe.  Illustrated  from  Drawings  by 

J.  D.  Harding.  London :  Jennings  and  Chaplin. 
Edinburgh  ;  Henry  Constable.  1832. 

CIJnpiiLlishrd.) 

Italy  and  Roscoe ! — but  here,  for  the  present,  our 
apostrophe  must  terminate,  for  we  have  received  this 
charming  volume  at  too  late  a  period  of  the  week  to  do 
more  than  merely  to  announce  its  appearance  in  the  van 
of  all  the  Annuals.  Having  briefly  noticed  the  engra¬ 
vings  in  our  last,  and  having  now' before  us  the  first  com¬ 
plete  copy  of  the  work  itself  which  has  yet  crossed  the 
Tweed,  we  i^an  assure  our  readers,  that  a  banquet  is  await¬ 
ing  them  of  no  ordiiuary  description,  and  that  the  enco- 
tniiinis  which  we  so  heartily  bestowed  upon  the  plates, 
appear,  in  ecpial  justice,  to  be  due  to  the  accomplished 
author  of  the  letterpress.  Italy,  after  all  that  has  been 
written  on  the  subject,  is  still  an  untrodden  field  :  she 
has  had  her  tourists  in  abundance,  and  the  genius  of  a 
'fnriier,  a  IVout,  and  a  Harding,  have  made  us  all  fami¬ 
liar  with  tlie  loveliness  and  sublimity  of  her  scenery,  but 
her  local  traditions  are  inexhaustible,  and  are  of  the  most 
intense  interest.  Witness  the  following  tragic  narrative, 
which  accompanies  the  splendid  view  of  the  Entrance 
to  Sorrento,”  which  we  formerly  eulogized  : 

:mai.-a-femina. 

‘‘  Crossing,  by  means  of  a  small  wooden  bridge,  a  rivulet 
which  divides  thcr(»ad,  our  guide,  a  clever,  intelligent  man, 
was  observed  to  cross  himself  most  devoutly  ;  and,  suppo¬ 
sing  that  something  of  local  tradition  was  attached  to  the 
spot,  w«*  demanded  of  him  his  reason  for  so  significant  a 
gesture.  ‘  This  little  bridge,  sir,*  said  he,  ‘  which  we 
are  now  crossing,  is  called  by  the  country  people,  MaUa- 
Jrmiiia,  and  with  good  reason ;  for  it  was  once  covered 
with  the  blood  of  as  fair  a  girl  as  the  sun  ever  shone 
opon.*  At  this  intimation,  our  whole  party  expressed  a 
wish  to  hear  the  history  of  an  event  apparently  of  so 
tragic  a  nature ;  and,  as  our  guide  was  not  unwilling  to 
gratify  our  curiosity,  we  disposed  ourselves  on  and  about 
the  bridge,  to  listen  to  his  recital. 

“  It  was  a  pleasant  evening  in  August:  the  sun  had 
lost  the  int»*nsity  of  its  heat,  the  breeze  was  ruflling  the 
loliage  ot  the  surrounding  wood,  and  the  rivulet  was 
loiirmuriiig  gently  along  beneath  us.  Leaning  against 
*'oi  acacia  tree,  at  the  toot  of  the  britlge,  stood  our  guide, 
^  tall,  sunburnt  Calabrian:  he  was  clad  in  the  dress  of  a 


royal  forester;  and  the  melancholy  expression  of  his 
bronzed  features,  arising  from  the  recollection  of  the 
events  he  was  about  to  relate,  lent  an  interest  to  the  scene 
which  we  shall  not  soon  forget.  We  were  disposed,  as 
I  said,  in  various  attitudes  around  him. 

“  ‘  Yes,  gentlemen,*  said  he,  *  T  ought  to  know  it  well. 
You  see  yonder  spot’ — [pointing  to  a  little  dell  at  a  short 
distance] — ‘  it  was  there,  eleven  years  ago  last  feast  of  St 
Rarnabas,  that  I  found  them,  and  a  terrible  sight  it  was 
to  come  upon  so  suddenly  !  .and  from  thence,  to  this  very 
bridge  on  which  you  now  stand,  w'as  all  covered  %vitli 
blood’ — [the  eye  instinctively  followed  the  direction  of 
his  hand] — ‘  but,  however,  I  will  begin. at  the  beginning, 
and  then  you  will  understand  me  better.  At  the  little 
town  of  Alt.avilla,  which  pcrhajis  you  may  know — it  is 
built  on  tlie  side  of  a  mountain  not  far  off  here,  tow.ards  the 
east— there  lived,  at  the  time  of  which  lam  speaking,  the 
fiimily  of  a  Neapolitan  gentleman,  of  very  good  estcate, 
and  descended  from  the  counts  of  ^lontefalcone.  The 
old  gentleman  bad  a  son  about  three-and-twenty  years  of 
age,  and  a  daughter  only  sixteen.  He  was  a  very  good 
old  man,  unoommonly  fond  of  his  daughter  and  his  estate 
— only  as  proud  as  Lucifer  of  his  descent.  The  young 
man  w.as  just  as  proud  as  his  father,  without  hidf  his 
good  (qualities  ;  but  the  young  lady  was  beloved  by  every 
body  for  her  kindness  and  charity,  and  she  was  as  beau¬ 
tiful  as  she  was  good.  IMany  a  time  have  I  t.aken  her  a 
wounded  bird,  or  a  young  fawn  that  had  lost  its  dam, 
and  she  would  tend  it  like  a  child.  Rut  those  were 
happy  days,  and  few  enough  she  had  of  them. 

‘‘‘It  so  happened,  that  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  man¬ 
sion  was  Ji  young  man,  an  orphan,  who  had  been  brought 
up  from  childhood  by  the  old  gentleman,  and  educated 
for  some  profession  or  appointment  worthy  of  his  early 
and  promising  talents ;  but  no  one  knew  who  he  was. 
He  was  as  handsome  and  clever  a  youth  as  any  in  the 
country  ;  and  no  one  knew  better  how  to  pull  a  trigger, 
or  tackle  a  wild  boar  single-handed.  Well,  these  young 
people  were  unfortunately  thrown  a  great  deal  together  ; 
for  the  son  was  a  wild  extravagant  young  man,  and  passed 
!  most  of  his  time  at  Naples,  and  tlie  old  gentleman  was 
absorbed  in  books  and  politics ;  it  was  therefore  no 
wonder  that  a  romantic  passion  should  spring  up  between 
them,  for  the  beauty  and  amiableness  of  the  maiden,  and 
the  generous  and  manly  character  of  the  youth,  made 
them  in  every  respect  worthy  of  each  other  ;  in  fact,  I 
never  saw  a  finer  pair,  nor  any  in  whom  I  took  a  greater 
interest. 

“  ‘  A  secret  understanding  had  existed  for  some  time 
between  them,  when  an  explanation  was  brought  about 
by  an  order  from  the  old  gentleman  to  his  proteg^  tojoin  the. 
Austrian  army — the  career  to  which  he  had  been  early 
destined.  Such  a  rude  and  abrupt  dissevering  of  the  ties 
of  yem's,  was  not  to  be  contemplated  without  passionate 
emotion. 

“  ‘  Eerhaps  they  might  never  again  behold  eacdi  other, 
and,  in  the  meanwhile,  she  was  at  the  absolute  disposal 
of  her  father.  No  meiins  were  left  them  but  to  fly,  and 
trust  to  the  forgiveness  of  her  parent  for  the  future.  They 
ought  to  have  known  on  how  frail  a  reed  they  depended 
for  siqiport ;  but  youth  and  passion  blind  the  senses.  Tha 
youth,  in  his  ramblings  amid  the  neighbouring  forests, 
had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  monk,  who  ’had  left 
his  convent,  preferring  the  life  of  a  recluse  in  the  woods. 
He  used  frequently  u>  bring  the  old  man  game,  and  to  do 
him  a  variety  of  little  kindnesses,  which  bad  insensibly 
stolen  on  his  love.  To  the  monk  did  the  youth  confess 
their  passion,  and  their  fixed  determination,  soliciting  him, 
by  all  the  good  oflices  he  had  ever  rendered  him,  and  by 
the  love  he  bore  him,  to  join  their  hands.  This  at  last 
the  old  man  consented  to  do ;  and  likewise  to  intercede 
lor  them  with  the  father.  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  the 
young  lovers  stole  forth,  accompanied  by  a  devoted  female 
attendant,  and,  before  daylight,  they  reached  the  hermit- 
.igc,  where  the  monk  bestowed  on  them  the  nuptial  bene- 
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diction.  So  far  all  was  calm ;  but,  in  the  delirium  of 
love,  little  did  they  contemplate  the  frightful  storm,  en¬ 
gendered  hy  pride  and  contemned  authority,  which  was 
shortly  to  hurst  on  them  in  all  its  horrors. 

‘  In  the  morning,  the  house  of  the  Neapolitan  presented 
a  dreadful  scene  of  commotion.  Immediately  the  flight 
of  his  daughter  was  made  known  to  him,  the  old  noble 
became  roused  to  fury.  A  messenger  was  dispatched  to 
Naples  for  his  son,  and  the  police  of  the  city  were  placed 
in  active  search  after  the  fugitives,  who,  it  was  supposed, 
had  taken  refuge  within  its  walls.  The  son  lost  no  time 
in  attending  the  summons  of  his  father,  and,  although 
less  furious  than  the  latter,  it  could  he  easily  seen  hy  his 
pale  cheek  and  sternly  compressed  features,  that  deadly 
revenge  bad  taken  possession  of  his  heart.  The  strictest 
search  was  made  at  Naples,  but  in  vain  ;  and  the  brother, 
fancying  their  hiding-place  might  be  nearer  than  was  sup¬ 
posed,  placed  spies  in  every  direction,  with  the  promise 
of  a  large  reward  for  their  discovery. 

*  Meanwhile  the  monk,  who  was  not  suspected,  con¬ 
cealed  the  lovers  in  his  hermitage,  which  was  commo¬ 
dious,  and,  without  suffering  them  to  stir  abroad,  brought 
them  news  of  the  proceedings  from  without.  In  this 
manner  many  days  elapsed ;  ^he  monk  intending,  after 
the  first  paroxysm  of  rage  had  subsided,  to  confess  to  the 
old  nobleman  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  affair,  and 
solicit  pardon  for  the  young  people.  An  incident,  how¬ 
ever,  unhappily  counteracted  his  good  intentions.  One 
evening,  about  eight  days  after  the  lovers  had  become 
inmates  of  the  hermitage,  they  were  seated  together,  con¬ 
versing  with  the  monk  on  their  future  prospects,  when 
they  beheld  the  casement,  which  had  been  slightly  opened 
to  admit  the  air,  drawn  back  by  an  unknown  hand,  and 
a  broad  swarthy  face  present  itself  to  their  view.  An 
exclamation  of  joy  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  intruder, 
who  at  the  same  moment  disappeared.  The  lovers  in¬ 
stantly  became  alive  to  the  critical  position  in  which 
they  were  placed.  The  young  man  sallied  forth,  but 
could  obtain  no  trace  of  the  individual,  who  they  imme¬ 
diately  cj>ncluded  was  some  spy  employed  for  their  detec¬ 
tion.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  The  monk  gave 
them  a  note  to  the  superior  of  his  convent  at  Sorrento, 
and  bade  them  hasten  thither,  where  they  would  at  all 
events  be  free  from  violence.  His  good  offices  he  engaged 
to  employ  in  the  meantime  with  their  father,  and  visit 
them  as  occasion  would  permit.  Affectionately  they 
took  their  leave  of  their  kind  benefactor,  and  with  ach¬ 
ing  hearts,  and  a  foreboding  of  peril,  bent  their  way  to 
Sorrento. 

“  ‘  Giacomo  was  acquainted  with  every  path,  and,  by 
following  the  intricacies  of  the  forest,  hoped  to  reach  their 
asylum  before  the  alarm  could  be  given.  He  little  con¬ 
sidered  how  swift  were  the  movements  of  hate  and  re¬ 
venge  ;  and  little  thought  that  his  path,  even  then,  w«as 
tracked  by  blood-hounds,  who  were  guiding  the  fell  pur¬ 
suers  to  their  prey.  The  man  who  opened  the  casement 
of  the  hermitage  was  indeed  an  agent  of  the  young  count, 
who  had  been  attracted  thither  by  the  sound  of  voices, 
and  finding  who  were  within,  fiew  to  communicate  his 
intelligence,  and  obtain  his  reward.  To  prevent  escape, 
he  placed  others  around  to  give  intelligence  on  his  re. 
turn. 

**  *  Arming  himself  in  haste,  and  mounting  his  swiftest 
horse,  the  brother  flew  to  the  hermitage,  accompanied  by 
a  desperate  companion,  who,  if  report  spoke  truth,  had 
more  than  once  been  engaged  in  scenes  of  blood.  The 
scouts  at  the  hermitage  placed  them  in  the  track,  and, 
riding  at  their  utmost  speed,  they  were  not  long  in  over¬ 
taking  the  unhappy  fugitives. 

“  ‘  The  lovers  had  by  this  time  traversed  the  greater 
part  of  the  forest,  and  had  gained  that  very  bridge,  when 
they  heard  the  appalling  sounds  of  pursuit.  What  was 
the  horror  of  the  already  fainting  Lauretta,  on  turning, 
to  behold  her  brother,  his  horse  wreathed  in  foam,  and  | 
his  pallid  countenance  but  too  faithful  an  index  of  the  { 


emotions  of  his  heart !  By  the  superior  swiftness  of  his 
steed  he  had  far  outstripped  his  companion,  and  was  there 
alone  to  confront  them.  For  a  moment  the  blood  rushed 
quickly  to  the  heart  of  Giacomo,  as  he  beheld  his  pur¬ 
suer  ;  but,  unconscious  of  crime,  and  not  fearing  mortal 
man,  he  placed  himself  on  the  bridge  before  his  wife  and 
her  companion,  and  boldly  waited  the  event.  This  was 
the  work  of  an  instant.  Hiding  up  to  the  very  foot  of 
the  bridge,  and  leaping  from  his  steed,  he  cried,  rushing 
towards  his  opponent,  ‘  Dog  of  a  pauper  I  we  are  well 
met ;  is  it  for  such  as  you  to  dishonour  a  noble  house  ? 
Defend  yourself,  lest  I  stab  you  where  you  now  stand !’ 

“  ‘  Listen  but  for  a  moment  to  what  I  have  to  urge,* 
cried  Giacomo,  but  he  was  answered  with  a  deadly  thrust 
from  the  weapon  of  his  antagonist.  For  a  few  seconds 
they  were  engaged  in  desperate  strife,  but  the  superior 
address  of  Giacomo  quickly  displayed  itself.  He  bore 
his  adversary  backw.ard,  disarmed  him,  and  forced  him 
on  his  knee  ;  when  the  flash  of  a  pistol  was  seen,  quickly 
followed  by  the  report.  The  sword  of  the  youth  fell 
from  his  grasp,  and  he  reeled  gasping  against  the  sitle  of 
the  bridge.  His  wife,  who,  in  the  first  impulse  of  terror, 
was  as  one  almost  bereft  of  life,  at  this  dreadful  moment 
seemed  to  regain  all  her  energies.  Rushing  to  support 
the  dying  youth,  she  covered  him  with  her  body,  and 
received  the  blow  of  a  poniard,  dealt  by  her  brother’s  hand, 
deep  in  her  bosom  !  ‘  My  dear  murdered  husband  !’ were 
the  only  words  she  uttered,  as  she  fell  dead  on  his  already 
lifeless  form.  The  ball  which  pierced  the  heart  of  Gia¬ 
como  was  directed  by  the  companion  of  the  young  count, 
who  arrived  at  the  moment  his  patron  appeared  in  danger, 
and  risked  the  shot  with  too  fatal  a  precision.  The 
assassins,  seeing  what  was  done,  and  thinking  to  secure 
their  own  safety  by  the  silence  of  their  victims,  plunged 
a  sword  into  the  heart  of  the  unfortunate  Lauretta’s 
faithful  attendant,  wlio,  overcome  with  terror,  was  lying 
senseless  near  her  murdered  mistress.  She  passed  from 
insensibility  into  death.  They  then  dragged  the  bodies 
from  the  spot  on  which  they  had  fallen,  into  the  dell, 
and,  mounting  their  horses,  flew  to  escape  the  justice 
due  to  their  crime. 

“  ‘  It  was  some  days  before  the  monk  learned,  at  bis 
convent  at  Sorrento,  that  his  young  friends  had  not 
arrived.  Fearing  some  mischance,  he  instantly  sought 
the  old  nobleman,  and,  confessing  his  share  in  the  elope¬ 
ment  of  his  daughter,  begged  to  know  if  they  had  been 
intercepted  by  his  orders,  and  what  had  become  of  them. 
The  old  Neapolitan  was  in  a  state  of  anxiety  bordering 
on  madness,  and  now  bitterly  repented  his  pride  and 
fatal  precipitation  in  summoning  his  son.  He  had  heard 
nothing  of  him  since  he  left  on  the  fearful  night  of  the 
pursuit.  The  alarm  was  quickly  spread  around ;  vio¬ 
lence  was  suspected  ;  and  the  country  people  dispersed 
themselves  among  the  woods  and  villages  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  for  miles  around,  to  obtain  tidings.  It  was  my 
fortune  first  to  cross  this  very  bridge,  and  I  observed 
traces  of  blood,  which  might,  however,  have  been  spilled 
in  the  chase ;  but  my  dog  instantly  set  up  an  unusual 
cry,  and,  following  the  track,  I  had  the  horror  ot  finding 
the  poor  unhappy  victims  lying  together,  all  stained  with 
each  other’s  blood,  and  already  beginning  to  decay  !  i  hey 
were  both  buried  in  one  grave,  with  their  faithful  atternl- 
aiit  at  their  feet.  The  poor  monk,  with  a  faltering  voice, 
rendered  them  the  last  offices  of  his  friendship ;  and  there 
are  few  amongst  the  crowd,  who  on  that  day  saw  the 
grave  close  over  these  victims  to  revenge  and  pride,  that 
can  erase  the  scene  from  their  memory.’  And  no  one 
who  heard  the  Calabrian  repeat  that  melancholy  history, 
on  the  very  spot  where  it  took  place — who  witnessed  his 
impressive  manner,  and  the  mournful  emphasis  with  which 
he  concluded  his  tale — can  ever  forget  the  evening  be  spent 
in  the  woods  of  Pei*sano.” 
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of  the  Empress  Josephine.  ( Constable's  MisceU 

lany,  Vol  LXXII.)  By  John  S.  Memes,  LL.D. 

Edinburgh :  Constable  and  Co.  London ;  Hurst, 

Chance,  and  Co.  1831. 

(Concluding  Notice.) 

We  have  already  expressed  our  admiration  of  this  book, 
in  terms  more  strong  than  we  are  wont  to  use,  and  do 
not  think  it  necessary,  although  we  have  dissented  from 
Dr  Memes’s  opinions  more  than  once,  to  remind  the  reader 
of  this  fact  with  a  serious  face.  We  proceed  to  select, 
from  the  elegant  picture-gallery  with  which  the  author 
has  furnished  us,  such  situations  as  may  of  themselves 
tell  the  story  of  Josephine. 

We  left  her  kneeling  in  the  triumph  of  completed  hope, 
tempered  with  all  the  delicacy  and  gentleness  of  her  na¬ 
ture;  we  re-produce  her  in  the  daily  routine  of  grandeur 
— unchanged,  unspoiled  : 

“  We  may  well  conceive  the  vexations,  occasioned  by 
this  host  of  petty  observances,  to  those  sturdy  veterans, 
who  were  more  conversant  with  the  battle-field  than  the 
boudoir.  Doubtless,  however,  the  ridicule  which  has 
attached  to  the  manners  of  Napoleon’s  court  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  from  evident  design,  in  writings 
published  by  renegade  courtiers  since  the  restoration. 
We  have  Josephine’s  own  authority,  whose  judgment  and 
taste  are  indisputable,  that  the  emperor  himself,  from  the 
first,  observed  with  ease  the  habitudes  of  his  rank.  ‘  Most 
certainly,*  such  are  her  own  words  when  conversing  in 
the  little  circle  of  her  own  exiled  court,  ‘  most  truly  do 
I  regard  the  emperor  as  a  man  who  has  no  equal.  In 
camps,  at  the  council  board,  they  find  him  extraordinary, 
but  in  the  interior  of  his  palace  he  ever  appeared  to  me 
still  more  remarkable.  I  confess  that,  notwithstanding  my 
experience  of  the  world  and  its  usages,  the  commencement 
of  the  imperial  forms  embarrassed  me.  The  emperor, 
on  the  contrary,  made  a  sport,  a  pleasure  of  them,  and  in 
all  the  palace  he  alone,  beyond  contradiction,  best  under¬ 
stood  their  observances.  Lannes,  who  enjoyed  full  license 
of  speech,  made  mockery  of  what  he  termed  “  the  hypo¬ 
crisies  of  political  worship  ;’*  but,  estimating  such  things 
at  their  real  value,  the  emperor  regards  them  under  rela¬ 
tions  more  elevated,  and  conceives  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  they  conduce  to  restore  to  power  the  majesty  and 
ascendency  which  so  many  years  of  anarchy  had  destroy¬ 
ed.  He  grants,  in  truth,  that  their  principal  influence 
springs  from  the  personal  qualities  of  those  invested  with 
the  supreme  rule  ;  but  he  maintains  that,  without  equal¬ 
ling  or  superseding  these  qualities,  ceremonial  institutions 
may  supply  their  place  with  advantage.  In  supporting 
such  a  system,  Napoleon  shows  himself  at  least  very  dis¬ 
interested,  for  who  can  stand  less  in  need  of  appliances  to 
impose  upon  men  than  one  who  seems  born  to  govern  ? 
In  proof  of  his  argument,  he  adduces  the  example  of  a 
crowd  of  princes  who  have  reigned,  so  to  speak,  rather 
seated  or  lying  than  standing  upright,  but  whose  couch, 
guarded  by  the  barriers  of  etiquette,  has  been  respected 
like  a  sanctuary.* 

“  ‘  Of  these  views,’  added  Josephine,  *  I  did  not  alto¬ 
gether  approve,  but  submitted  to  them  and  indeed  her 
whole  conduct  showed,  that  whatever  tended  to  substi¬ 
tute  form  for  sentiment,  or  place  restraint  upon  inter¬ 
course  with  those  around  her,  gave  her  pain.  Her  eleva¬ 
tion  so  far  tended  to  her  unhappiness,  that  it  placed  in  soli- 
tary  greatness,  above  the  kindly  glow  of  equal  affections, 
a  heart  ‘  whose  first  desire  was  to  be  loved.*  In  this  sense 
she  might  have  said, 

‘  Never  did  subject  long  to  be  a  queen 
As  I  do  long  and  wish  to  be  a  subject.’ 

At  the  commencement  of  the  empire,  the  etiquette  of 
which  she  chiefly  complained  was  that  which  obliged  her 
to  remain  seated  while  she  received  those  who  had  lately 
Wn  her  equals,  or  even  her  superiors,  in  rank.  Nothing 


could  be  more  amiable  than  her  reception  of  those  ladies 
who  came  to  take  the  oaths  of  fidelity  on  receiving  ap¬ 
pointments  in  the  imperial  household.  She  took  care  to 
remove  all  ostentatious  ceremony — was  usually  accom¬ 
panied  only  by  her  fii*st  lady  of  honour— talked  to  tho 
neophyte,  who  was  often  an  old  acquaintance,  of  their 
former  intimacy,  or  on  such  topics  as  might  render  less 
sensible  the  difference  between  their  present  station,  and 
make  the  whole  pass  as  an  agreement  between  two  friends 
to  love  each  other.  This  condescension  extended  even  to 
her  humble  domestics,  yet  never  degenerated  into  undig¬ 
nified  familiarity  or  absence  of  self-possession,  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  little  incident  testifies  On  the  very  first  occa¬ 
sion  of  her  leaving  St  Cloud  for  a  distant  excursion  as 
empress,  Josephine  traversed  a  whole  suite  of  apartments^ 
though  pressed  for  time,  to  give  directions  to  a  very  sub¬ 
altern  person  of  her  household.  On  returning,  the  grand 
steward  remonstrated  very  respectfully  on  thus  compro¬ 
mising  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  that  her  majesty 
should  give  orders  through  him.  The  empress  upon  this 
gaily  replied, — ‘  You  are  quite  right,  my  good  sir,  and 
such  neglect  of  etiquette  might  be  altogether  inexcusable 
in  a  princess  born  to  a  throne,  and  trained  to  the  restraints 
which  it  imposes  ;  but  have  the  goodness  to  recollect  that 
I  have  enjoyed  the  felicity  of  living  so  many  years  as  a 
private  individual,  and  do  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  sometimes 
venture  to  speak  kindly  to  my  servants  without  an  inter¬ 
preter.*  ** 

There  is  something  excessively  winning  In  that  lurk¬ 
ing  childishness,  which  sometimes  breaks  out  so  fascina¬ 
tingly  in  w'oinan,  and  nowhere  have  we  seen  a  more 
charming  exemplification  of  the  remai’k,  than  in  this  little 
anecdote : 

No  wonder,  then,  setting  apart  her  affection,  that 
Josephine  on  all  occasions  evinced  so  strong  a  desire  to  be 
permitted  to  accompany  her  husband.  On  his  part,  Na¬ 
poleon  loved  to  indulge  this  wish ;  and  they  differed  only 
as  to  its  being  always  possible.  On  one  occasion,  how¬ 
ever,  after  promising  to  take  the  empress,  something 
having  occurred  to  alter  his  intention,  and  to  require 
speed,  he  resolved  on  departing  privately,  without  his 
companion.  Fixing,  accordingly,  one  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  hour  when  she  was  most  likely  to  be  asleep,  for 
the  time  of  setting  out,  he  was  just  about  to  step  into  the 
carriage,  when  Josephine,  in  most  piteous  plight,  threw 
herself  into  his  arms.  By  some  means,  she  had  obtained 
information  of  what  was  going  forward,  and  called  her 
Avomen  ;  but,  impatient  of  any  delay,  had  got  up  without 
I  Avaiting  for  them,  and  throAving  about  her  the  first  drapery 
she  could  lay  hands  upon,  liad  rushed  down  stairs,  in 
slippers,  without  stockings,  ‘  Aveeping,*  as  our  authority, 
an  eye-witness,  expresses  it,  ‘  like  a  little  girl,  when  the 
holidays  are  over.*  A  moment  later,  and  Napoleon  would 
have  been  off  like  lightning,  but  he  could  rarely  with¬ 
stand  the  tears  of  his  Avife,  so,  placing  her  along  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  carriage,  he  covered  her  Avith  his  travelling 
pelisse,  giving  orders  himself  about  the  clothes  and  proper 
attendants  of  the  empress.” 

But  we  must  Inave  a  peep  at  her  domestic  privacy,  and 
that  was  elegant  and  refined,  as  her  public  appearances 
Avere  remote  from  hollow  pretcnsioiu 

“  From  about  mid-day,  till  half-past  two  or  three 
o’clock,  was  passed  by  the  empress  in  her  apartments, 
Avorking,  conversing,  and  reading  with  her  ladies.  We 
have  already  mentioned,  hoAV  beautifully  Josephine  em¬ 
broidered,  and  this  accomplishment  continued  to  be  her 
chief  amusement,  much  of  the  most  splendid  furniture  iu 
the  various  palaces  being  covered  Avith  pieces  executed  by 
her  OAvn  hand,  Avith  the  assistance  of  her  ladies.  The 
following  billet  is  a  curious  melange  of  orders  pertaining 
to  these  labours,  while  it  shoAvs  how  kindly  Josephine 
addressed  even  her  inferior  attendants ; 
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**  *  To  Auberty  Femme  dc  Chamhre  to  the  Empress, 

*  My  dear  Mias  Aubert,— I  beg  you  will  call  in  at 
Bennais'oa  returning,  and  see  if  lie  really  intends  to  bring 
my  rouge  boxes.  1  have  not  a  single  one,  as  you  know. 
£nquire  also  whether  the  frames  which  I  ordered  of  him 
are  ready ;  my  ladies  remain  with  folded  arms,  and  I 
myself  have  nothing  at  all  to  do.  Take  at  the  same  time 
in  your  way  the  Fere  de  FamiUe,  and  get  there,  on  my 
account,  a  complete  assortment  of  worsteds,  with  some 
dozens  of  Kiiglish  needles.— Here  is  a  lot  of  commissions 
for  you  all  at  once ;  not  to  forget  them,  think  of  me.  I 
am  quite  sure  you  will  acquit  yourself  well,  and  return 
quickly.* 

“  While  the  rest  were  at  work,  one  of  the  ladies,  per¬ 
manently  appointed  to  the  office  of  reader,  read  aloud  at 
such  times  as  conversation  was  not  preferred.  When  any 
literai’y  production  gave  more  than  usual  pleasure,  it  was 
immediately  begun  from  the  commencement,  and  perused 
a  second  time.  The  volumes  selected  were  interesting 
but  useful  books,  from  the  standard  writers,  and  all  new 
publications  of  repute.  Works  of  taste  and  imagination 
constituted,  of  course,  a  large  portion  of  these  public  read¬ 
ings  ;  novels,  however,  unless  in  pai’ticular  instances, 
were  excluded.  Napoleon,  indeed,  disliked  to  see  novels 
anywhere  about  his  palaces;  and,  traversing  the  ante¬ 
chambers,  if  he  found  any  of  his  attendants  reading,  he 
seldom  failed  to  examine  the  book,  and,  Jf  a  novel,  con¬ 
demned  it  to  the  flames  without  mercy.  The  individual, 
too,  was  sure  of  a  lecture,  which  usually  began  with  the 
question, — ‘  So,  you  could  find  no  better  reading  than 
that  -While  the  empress  and  her  ladies  were  engaged 
as  described,  the  emperor  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  in 
upon  the  fair  party  at  intervals  throughout  the  morning. 
On  these  occasions,  he  is  described  as  being  extremely 
amiable,  amusing,  and  in  high  spirits ;  for  he  rarely  visited 
the  saloon  in  the  morning,  unless  when  in  good  humour, 
or,  in  his  own  phrase,  ‘  when  things  went  well.*  Jose¬ 
phine,  too,  though  more  rarely,  would  venture  into  his 
c^abinct,  but  when  he  required  her  presence  for  any  con¬ 
ference  of  importance,  Napoleon  knocked  at  the  little  door 
of  private  communication.  The  empress  joyfully  obeyed 
the  signal ;  and  these  interviews,  generally  taking  place 
in  the  evening,  were  often  continued  so  long  that  on  re¬ 
turning  she  found  all  her  ladies  asleep.** 


The  masquerading  adventures  of  the  imperial  pair,  are 
highly  characteristic : 

“  The  winter  of  1808,  was  one  of  the  gayest  which 
Paris  had  yet  witnessed  under  the  empire.  Masked  balls 
were  especial  favourites ;  and  those  of  the  ambassador  for 
the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  were  particularly  distinguished 
for  their  splendour.  Napoleon,  contrary  to  his  usual 
prejudice  against  such  disguisements,  resolving  to  be  pre¬ 
sent,  and  to  dance  at  one  of  these,  ordered  ten  different 
dresses  to  be  carried  into  the  apartment  allotted  to  him. 
These  were  in  succession  assumed,  and  ten  different  times 
the  wearer  was  detected.  At  supper,  the  same  evening, 
after  his  return,  the  emperor  was  relating  to  Berthier, 
Mortier,  Duroc,  and  other  officers  present,  the  history  of 
his  unfortunate  masqueradings,  at  the  same  time  laugh¬ 
ing  very  heartily  at  his  want  of  success  in  implaying  the 
Emperor,  *  Do  you  know,  gentlemen,*  continued  Na¬ 
poleon,  ‘  that  1  was  regularly  discovered  by  a  young  lady 
(jeune  dame),  who  seemed  an  accomplished  intriguer ; 
and  yet, — would  you  believe  it  ? — 1  could  never  recognise 
the  Jlirt,*  Here  the  empress  could  no  longer  restrain 
herself.  It  was  Josephine  herself  who  had  at  once  de¬ 
tected  her  spouse,  and  piqued  his  curiosity.  During  the 
carnival  of  the  same  winter,  masked  balls  at  the  opera 
were  described  as  very  amusing ;  and  the  empress  en¬ 
treated  Napoleon  to  Uike  her  to  see  one  ;  but  received  a 
positive  denial.  ‘  Well,  I  shall  go  without  you,  mon  ami' 
— ‘  As  you  jdease,*  siiid  the  emperor,  as  he  rose  from  the 
bre^fast  table.  At  the  apt>oiuted  hour,  Josephine  kept 
her  ‘worif;  but  no  sooner  had  set  off  for  the  ball,  than 


Napoleon,  sending  for  one  of  her  femmes  de  cliambre, 
informed  himself  exactly  of  the  empress’s  costume,  and 
followed.  This  time  every  precaution  was  taken  against 
discovery.  The  emperor,  with  Duroc,  another  officer,  and 
his  own  favourite  valet,  all  in  dominos,  entered  a  plain 
carriage,  and,  arm  in  arm,  made  their  upjiearance  in  the  balk 
room.  It  had  also  been  agreed,  that  they  should  address 
each  other  by  fictitious  names — Napoleon  was  Auguste, 
Duroc,  Francois,  and  so  on.  They  traversed  the  whole 
apartments  undiscovered,  examined  the  personages  pre¬ 
sent  ;  but  could  find  no  one  in  the  slightest  degree  re¬ 
sembling  the  empress.  Napoleon,  greatly  alarmed,  was 
on  the  point  of  quitting  the  place,  when  a  mask  approach¬ 
ing,  began  to  address  him  with  a  liveliness  and  wit,  that 
left  him  little  chance  in  a  reply.  Perceiving  the  impe¬ 
rial  embarrassment,  the  unknown  redoubled  exertions  : 
repartee  followed  close  upon  repartee  ;  one  portrait  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  another,  as  the  originals  passed,  while  a  state 
secret,  of  no  importance  in  itself,  though  startling  in  its 
repetition,  occasionally  whispered  in  his  ear,  made  Napo¬ 
leon  exclaim,  ‘  Comment,  diahle  !  Who  are  you  ?”  The 
mask  would  laugh,  and  recommence.  After  thus  tor¬ 
menting  him  for  some  half  hour’s  space,  the  unknown 
suddenly  disappeared  in  the  crowd.  The  emperor’s  cu¬ 
riosity  was  very  strongly  excited ;  but  he  had  had 
enough,  and  left  the  place  in  no  good  humour.  On 
arriving  at  the  palace,  he  found  the  Empress  had  retired 
for  the  night.  Next  morning,  upon  seeing  Josephine, — 
^  Well,*  said  he,  ‘  so  you  were  not  at  the  ball  last  night  V’ 
— ‘  Yes,  indeed.* — ‘  Now,  Josephine —  !’ — ‘  I  assure  you 
I  was  there.  And  you,  mon  ami,'  enquired  the  empress, 
with  a  half  suppressed  smile,  ‘  what  were  you  doing  all 
the  evening  ?’ — ‘  I  was  at  work  in  my  cabinet,’  said  Na¬ 
poleon,  quite  coolly.  ‘  Oh,  AugusteP  answered  the 
empress,  with  an  arch  gestui'e  ;  and  the  whole  secret  was 
divulged.  Napoleon  enjoyed  greatly  this  practical  joke, 
which  had  so  completely  turned  the  tables  against  his  own 
contrivance.  It  appeared  that  the  empress,  disliking  her 
first  choice,  had  changed  her  costume,  and  despite  all  his 
precautions,  recognised  Napoleon  by  his  foot  and  boot.” 

A  favourite  amusement  of  Josephine  and  Napoleon  was 
a  game  called  “  prisoners” — the  same  as  what  our  school¬ 
boys  call  “  French  and  English,”  or  “  Deals.”  There  is 
something  very  striking  in  the  account  of  the  last  oppor¬ 
tunity  they  had  of  indulging  in  this  relaxation  : 

“  The  interval  between  the  15th  of  August  and  the 
27th  of  September,  when  the  interview  at  Erfurth  took 
place,  was  passed  chiefly  at  St  Cloud,  and  might  nearly 
be  called  the  last  of  Josephine’s  happiness  in  Napoleon’s 
society.  Only  a  few  days  before  his  departure,  Josephine 
and  Napoleon,  with  their  usual  familiars,  played  a  final 
game  at  the  favourite  amusement  of  ‘  prisoners.’  It  was 
dark  night  before  the  party  finished,  and  footmen  with 
torches  were  in  attendance,  to  give  light  to  the  players. 
The  effect  could  not  have  been  without  interest ;  the 
blaze  of  the  torches  now  throwing  bold  broad  and  rich 
illumination  upon  the  illustrious  group  as  they  assembled 
in  front  of  the  chateau,  previous  to  each  run,  again  Hing¬ 
ing  scattered  and  flickering  lights  upon  the  lawn,  the 
trees,  flowers,  and  ricli  dresses  of  the  ladies,  as  the  torch- 
bearers  dispei*sed,  following  irregularly  the  course  ol  the 
runners.  How  closely  resembling  the  lives  of  some  ol 
tlie  noblest  tliere,— this  crossing,  commingling,  disappear¬ 
ing,  sometimes  in  light,  auon  in  darkness  ;  here,  all  start¬ 
ing  away  amid  brightness  and  expectation — there,  a 
figure  outstripping  all  others,  only  to  be  lost  in  gloom ! 
But  there  was  then  no  moralizing ;  all  were  joyous, 
and  for  the  moment,  artless,  as  if  it  had  not  been  a  court. 
Napoleon  as  usual  fell,  though  only  once,  as  he  was  run¬ 
ning  for  Josephine.  Being  thus  taken  captive,  be  was 
placed  in  ba?i,  which  he  broke  as  soon  as  he  recovered 
breath — set  again  to  running,  and  released  the  empress 
amid  loud  huzzas  from  his  owui,  and  shouts  ot  ‘ 
play’  from  the  opposite  party.  Thus  ended  the  last  re¬ 
petition  of  youthfid  sports.” 
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It  19  painful  to  turn  to  the  end  of  this  happy  union,  but 
we  cannot  avoid  it : 

“  But  ‘  the  fatal  day’  was  not  to  be  averted.  The  3()tli 
of  November  arrived,  which  Napoleon  appeal’s  to  have 
destined  for  declaring  his  final  determination  to  Josephine. 
She  had  wept  all  day ;  they  were  to  dine  together  as 
usual)  and,  to  conceal  her  tears,  the  empress  wore  a  large 
white  liat,  fastened  under  the  chin,  which,  with  its  deep 
front,  shaded  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face. 
Napoleon,  also,  had  shown  marks  of  the  strongest  agita¬ 
tion  ;  he  scarcely  spoke  to  any  one,  but,  with  arms 
folded,  continued  at  intervals  to  pace  his  library  alone  ; 
from  time  to  time  a  convulsive  movement,  attended  with 
a  hectic  flush,  passed  for  an  instant  across  his  features, 
and  at  table,  when  he  raised  his  eye,  it  was  only  to  look 
by  stealth  upon  the  empress,  with  an  expression  of  the 
deepest  regret.  The  dinner  was  removed  untouched — 
neither  tasted  a  morsel,  and  the  only  use  to  which  Napo¬ 
leon  turned  his  knife  was  to  strike  mechanically  u]>on  the 
edge  of  his  glass,  which  he  appeared  to  do  unconsciously, 
and  like  one  whose  thoughts  were  painfully  preoccupied. 
Kvery  thing  during  this  sad  repast  seemed  to  presage  the 
impending  catastrophe.  The  officers  of  the  court,  even, 
who  were  in  attendance,  stood  in  motionless  expectancy, 
like  men  who  look  upon  a  sight  they  feel  portends  evil, 
though  what  they  know  not ;  not  a  sound  was  heard 
beyond  the  noise  of  placing  and  removing  the  un tasted 
viands,  and  the  monotonous  tinkling  already  noticed ;  for 
the  emperor  spoke  only  once  to  ask  a  <[uestioi],  without 
giving  any  attention  to  the  reply.  ‘  We  dined  together 
as  usual,’  says  Josephine ;  ‘  I  struggled  with  my  tears, 
which,  notwithstanding  every  effort,  ovei’llowed  from 
my  eyes ;  I  uttered  not  a  single  word  during  that  sor¬ 
rowful  meal,  and  he  broke  silence  but  once  to  ask  an 
attendant  about  the  weather.  My  sunshine,  I  saw,  had 
passed  away;  the  storm  burst  quickly.  Directly  after 
coffee,  Bonaparte  dismissed  every  one,  and  I  remained 
alone  with  him.’  We  have  already  described  the  man- 
Jier  of  Napoleon’s  taking  coffee  after  dinner  ;  the  change 
which  on  this  day  first  took  place  seemed  to  indicate 
to  Josephine  that  her  cares  were  no  longer  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  happiness  of  her  husband.  8hc  had  risen 
as  usual  from  table  with  Napoleon,  whom  she  slowly 
followed  into  the  saloon,  and  with  a  handkerchief  pressed 
upon  her  mouth,  to  restrain  the  sobbing  which,  tliough 
inaudible,  shook  her  whole  frame.  Recovering,  by  an 
effort,  her  self-command,  Josephine  prepared  to  jiour  out 
the  coffee,  when  Napoleon,  advancing  to  the  page,  per¬ 
formed  the  office  for  himself,  casting  upon  her  a  regard, 
remarked  even  by  the  attendants,  and  which  seemed  to 
fall  with  stunning  import,  for  she  remained  as  if  stupi- 
fied.  The  Emperor  having  drank,  returned  the  cup  to 
the  page,  and,  by  a  sign,  indicated  his  Avish  to  be  alone, 
shutting,  Avith  his  OAAm  hand,  the  door  of  the  saloon.  In 
the  dining-room,  separated  by  this  door,  there  remained 
only  the  Count  de  Beaumont,  chief  chamberlain,  Avho 
continued  to  Avalk  about  in  silence,  and  the  favourite 
personal  attendant  of  the  Emperor,  both  expecting  some 
terrible  event, — an  apprehension  which  Avas  but  too 
speedily  confirmed  by  loud  screams  from  the  saloon. 

“  We  knoAV,  from  Josephine’s  own  Avords,  Avhat  passed 
during  this  secret  intervicAV.  ‘  I  Avatched  in  the  chan¬ 
ging  expression  of  his  countenance,  that  struggle  which 
was  in  his  soul.  At  length  his  features  settled  into 
stern  resolve.  I  saw  that  my  hour  Avas  come.  1 1  is 
Avhole  frame  trembled,  he  approached,  and  I  felt  a  shud¬ 
dering  horror  come  over  me.  lie  took  my  hand,  placed 
it  upon  his  heart,  gazed  upon  me  for  a  moment,  then 
pronounced  these  fearful  words, — ^  Josephine !  my  excel¬ 
lent  Josephine  !  thou  knowest  if  I  have  loA’cd  thee  I  To 
thee — to  thee  alone  do  1  OAve  the  only  moments  of  hap¬ 
piness  which  1  have  enjoyed  in  this  world.  Josephine  ! 
^y  destiny  overmasters  my  will.  My  dearest  affections 
*J^ust  be  silent  before  the  interests  of  Erance  1’-^*  Say  no 
I  hadi  jjtill  strength  sufficient  to  reply*  ‘  I  was 


prepared  for  this ;  but  the  blow  is  not  less  mortal.’  More 
I  could  not  utter.  I  cannot  tell  Avhat  passed  Avithin  me. 

I  believe  my  screams  Avere  loud,  i  thought  reason  had 
fled — 1  became  unconscious  of  every  thing,  and  on  re¬ 
turning  to  ray  senses,  found  I  had  been  carried  to  my 
chamber.’ 

“  When  Josephine  thus  fainted,  Napoleon  hastily 
opened  the  door  of  the  saloon,  and  called  to  the  two  in¬ 
dividuals  Avho remained  in  the  dining-room.  The  open¬ 
ing  of  the  d(K)r  alloAved  them  to  see  the  Empress  on  the 
floor,  insensible,  yet  still  speaking  in  broken  murmurs — 

‘  Oh,  no !  you  cannot  surely  do  it ! — you  Avould  not  kill 
me  !’  M.  de  Beaumont  entered  on  a  sign  from  his 
master,  and  lifted  in  his  arms  the  hapless  Josephine, 
noAV  perfectly  unconscious  of  all  that  Avas  passing.  The 
Emperor  himself,  taking  a  taper  from  the  chimneypiece, 
lighted  the  Avay  through  a  dark  passage,  Avhence  there 
Avas  a  private  stair  to  the  Empress’s  sleepingroom.  At 
first  he  had  merely  said,  that  she  had  had  a  nervous 
attack,  but  in  his  increasing  iigitation  alloAved  some  ex¬ 
pressions  to  escape  whence  the  Count  first  clearly  per¬ 
ceived  the  nature  of  Josephine’s  calamity.  When  they 
had  thus  attained  the  priA^ate  staircase,  it  appeared  too 
steep  and  narroAv  for  M,  de  Beaumont,  unassisted,  to 
attempt  to  bear  the  Empress  doAvii  Avitli  safety.  Napo¬ 
leon  then  called  the  keeper  of  the  portfolio,  Avhose  duty 
it  Avas  to  be  in  constant  attendance  at  the  door  of  the 
cabinet,  Avhich  also  opened  upon  the  corridor.  Giving 
the  taper  to  this  attendant,  and  directing  him  to  precede, 
the  Emperor  himself  supported  Josephine’s  limbs,  and 
descending  last,  the  party  thus  attained  the  door  of  her 
bedroom.  Here  Napoleon  dismissed  both  his  compa¬ 
nions,  and,  laying  the  Empress  on  the  bed,  rang  for  her 
Avomen,  Avho,  on  entering,  found  him  hanging  over  her 
Avith  an  expression  of  the  deepest  anxiety.” 

Josephine  commands  our  admiration  yet  more  after 
her  return  to  private  life,  than  upon  the  throne.  She  at¬ 
tributed  to  her  lord — and  justly — a  yet  higher  degree  of 
moral  than  of  physical  courage.  But  if  ever  the  poAver 
of  gentle,  unrepiiiing  endurance — that  characteristic  in 
Avhich  the  partial  superiority  of  the  female  over  the  male 
is  most  deejdy  felt — Averc  evinced  with  true  sublimity,  it 
Avas  in  her  own  case. 

II  enci'forward  Josephine’s  life  aa’^us  passed  alternately 
at  Mulmaison  and  Navarre,  and  gliding  aAvay  in  an  equal 
tenor  of  benevolent  exertion  and  elegant  employment, 
offers  but  feAV  incidents.  A  description  of  one  day  is  the 
account  of  all.  The  villa  of  Malmaison,  to  Avhich  she 
first  retired,  from  its  vicinity  to  I’aris,  might  be  regarded 
as  her  residence  of  ceremony.  Here  she  received  the 
visits,  almost  the  homage,  of  the  members  of  the  court  of 
Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa  ;  for  it  Avas  quickly  disco¬ 
vered,  that  however  unpleasant  they  might  be  to  her  new 
rival,  such  visits  Avere  recommendations  to  the  emperor’s 
favoui*.  A  little  after  nine  these  receptions  took  place, 
and  from  the  visitors  of  the  morning  Avere  retained,  or 
previously  invited,  some  ten  or  tAveh'e  guests,  to  break¬ 
fast  at  eleven.  From  the  jierscmages  present  being  always 
among  the  most  distinguished  in  I’ai'isian  society,  and 
appearing  only  in  uniform  or  official  costume,  these  morn¬ 
ing  parties  Avere  equally  agreeable  and  brilliant.  After 
breakfast,  the  empress  adjourned  to  the  saloon,  where  she 
conversed  for  about  an  hour,  or  Avalked  in  the  delightful 
gallery  adjoining,  Avhich  contained  many  of  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  painting  and  sculpture.  Of  these,  a  few  Avere 
ancient,  but  the  greater  number  were  the  works  of  living 
artists,  the  most  distinguished  of  Avhom  were  not  Avithout 
obligations  to  the  patronage  of  Josephine ;  and  Avhile  Gros, 
Girodet,  Guerin,  Avith  their  pencils,  Spontini,  Mehul, 
IVcr,  Boieldieu,  Avith  their  voice  or  lyre,  bontanes,  Ar¬ 
nault,  Andrieu,  Lemercier,  Avith  their  pen  or  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  Canova  with  his  chisel,  adorned  the  gallery  or 
the  parties  of  Malmaison,  they  ranked  among  the  personal 
friends  of  the  mistress  of  the  retreat.  The  arrival  ot  the 
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carriages  was  the  signal  for  the  departure  of  the  morning 
visitors ;  and  after  a  drive  of  a  couple  of  hours  in  the 
park,  the  empress  and  her  suite  retired  to  dress  for  din¬ 
ner,  to  which  never  less  than  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
strangers  sat  down.  The  evening  passed  in  amusement, 
conversation,  and  music,  and  was  always  very  gay,  owing 
to  the  number  of  visitors  from  Paris.  At  eleven,  tea, 
ices,  and  sweetmeats,  were  served,  and  at  midnight  the 
empress  retired.  The  apartments  in  which  these  re¬ 
unions  took  place  were  elegant  and  spacious,  the  furniture 
being  covered  with  needlework,  on  a  ground  of  white  silk, 
wrought  by  the  empress  and  her  ladies  ;  but  the  residence 
altogether  was  small,  an  inconvenience  still  farther  in¬ 
creased  through  Josephine’s  veneration  of  every  thing  that 
had  been  Napoleon’s.  The  apartment  which  he  had 
occupied  remained  exactly  as  he  had  left  it ;  she  would 
not  suffer  even  a  chair  to  be  moved,  and  indeed  very  rarely 
permitted  any  one  to  enter,  keeping  the  key  herself,  and 
dusting  the  articles  with  her  own  hands.  On  the  table 
was  a  volume  of  history,  with  the  page  doubled  down 
where  he  had  finished  reading ;  beside  it  lay  a  pen,  with 
the  ink  dried  on  the  point,  and  a  map  of  the  world,  on 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  point  out  his  plans  to  those 
in  his  confidence,  and  which  still  showed  on  its  surface 
many  marks  of  his  impatience  these  Josephine  would 
not  allow  to  be  touched  bn  any  account.  By  the  wall  stood 
Napoleon’s  camp-bed,  without  curtains  ;  and  above  con¬ 
tinued  to  hang  such  of  his  arms  as  he  had  placed  there. 
On  different  pieces  of  furniture  were  flung  various  por¬ 
tions  of  apparel,  just  as  he  had  used  them  last,  for  among 
his  other  extraordinary  ways,  he  had  a  practice,  on  re¬ 
tiring  to  rest,  of  flinging,  rather  than  taking  off  his  clothes, 
casting  down  a  coat  here,  a  vest  there,  usually  pitching 
his  watch  into  the  bed,  and  his  hat  and  shoes  into  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  apartment.” 

Last  scene  of  all : 

“  All  these  grievances  preyed  upon  Josephine’s  spirits, 
but  without  producing  any  appearance  of  disease,  till  the 
4th  of  3Iay,  when  she  dined  at  St  Leu  with  Hortense,  I 
Eugene,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  On  returning  to 
Malmaison,  she.  felt  a  general  uneasiness,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  yielded  to  some  gentle  medicine,  and  the  empress 
resumed  her  ordinary  occupations,  though  evidently  with¬ 
out  the  usual  enjoyment.  Some  days  after.  Lord  Bever- 
ley,  with  his  two  sons,  breakfasted  at  Malmaison,  and  to 
this  nobleman  Josephine  expressed  herself  warmly  on  the 
generosity  of  the  English,  who  at  that  time,  she  said, 
alone  spoke  of  Napoleon  in  a  becoming  manner.  She 
complained  bitterly  of  the  ingratitude  of  those  who,  not 
satisfied  with  abandoning  his  falling  fortunes,  overwhelm¬ 
ed  his  memory  with  calumny.  On  the  10th,  Alexander, 
with  several  distinguished  foreigners,  dined  at  Malmai¬ 
son.  Josephine,  despite  a  headach  and  cold  shiverings, 
which  she  laboured  to  conceal,  did  the  honours  of  the 
table,  and  in  the  evening  attempted  even  to  take  a  part  in 
a  game  of  ‘  prisoners  !*  on  the  beautiful  lawn  in  front  of 
her  residence.  How  many  painful  associations  must  have 
connected  themselves  with  this  amusement !  Both  mind 
and  body  unfitted  her  for  such  exercise,  and  she  was  con¬ 
strained  to  become  a  spectator,  but  with  such  an  altered 
appearance  as  to  excite  the  alarm  of  her  guests.  To 
these  anxious  enquiries,  however,  she  continued  to  reply 
with  a  faint  smile,  which  belied  the  assurance  ‘  that  | 
she  was  only  fatigued,  and  would  be  well  to-morrow.* 
To-morrow  came,  but  Josephine  was  evidently  worse ; 
and  for  fourteen  days  her  complaint,  without  assuming 
any  definite  formj  or  rendering  absolute  confinement  ne¬ 
cessary,  was  frequently  attended  at  night  with  fainting, 
and  sometimes  a  wandering  of  the’ mind,  more  from 
anxiety  than  delirium.  On^the  24th,  the  empress  had 
a  slight  attcTck  of  sore  throat,  but  otherwise  rallied  so  i 
much,  as  to  insist  on  receiving  the  Emperor  of  Russia  i 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  were  engaged  to  dine  with 
her  on  that  day.  She  did  accordi’jgly  app<*tn*,  but  was  j  I 


forced  to  retire,  and  Hortense,  who  never  left  Malmaison 
during  .her  mother’s  illness,  took  her  place  at  table. 
Thenceforward  the  disease  assumed  a  most  alarming  cha¬ 
racter  of  gangrenous  quinsy,  and  its  progress  became 
fearfully  rapid.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  Alexander 
returned,  and,  filled  with  anxiety  at  the  alteration  in 
Josephine's  appearance,  requested  permission  to  send  his 
own  physician.  This  the  empress  declined  ;  but  from 
that  day  she  was  attended  by  her  own,  and  the  two 
physicians  attached  to  the  households  of  her  son  and 
daughter.  On  the  night  of  the  26-27th,  a  blister  was 
applied  between  the  shoulders,  and  sinapisms  to  the  feet ; 
but  though  these  gave  some  relief  from  pain,  they  effected 
no  impression  on  the  disease.  Still  Josephine,  with  the 
same  angelic  sweetness  which  had  marked  her  whole  life, 
endeavoured,  by  concealing  her  suffering,  to  soothe  the 
anxiety  of  her  surrounding  friends.  From  the  morning 
of  the  26th,  she  appears  to  have  been  perfectly  sensible 
of  her  danger  ;  for  looking  then  steadily  upon  the  phy¬ 
sician,  and  perceiving  his  alarm,  she  silently  pressed  his 
hand  in  token  of  consciousness  and  acquiescence.  She 
even  took  an  interest  in  her  former  occupations,  and  on 
the  27th,  when  informed  that  the  celebrated  flower-painter 
Redoubte  had  come  to  draw  two  favourite  plants  in 
flower,  she  sent  for  him,  extended  her  hand,  then  pushed 
him  gently  away,  saying,  ‘  You  must  not  catch  my  sore 
throat,  for  next  week*  (this  was  on  Wednesday)  ‘  I  hope 
to  see  you  advanced  with  a  fresh  masterpiece.’  The 
preceding  night  had  passed  in  a  lethargic  sleep,  and  at 
ten  in  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  physicians,  after 
consulting,  deemed  it  proper  to  prepare  Eugene  and 
Hortense  for  the  final  change.  From  those  two 
cherished  beings,  whom  she  had  loved  so  truly,  Jo¬ 
sephine  heard  a  communication  which  thus  lost  all  its 
bitterness.  With  pious  resignation,  she  received  the  last 
rites  of  the  Romish  faith  from  the  ministration  of  her 
grandchildren’s  preceptor,  for  the  parish  clergyman  of 
Ruel  happened  to  be  absent.  Late  on  the  same  day,  the 
Emperor  Alexander  arrived,  and  was  shown  into  the 
chamber  of  the  sufferer,  now  evidently  approaching  the 
goal  of  all  her  sorrows.  By  the  bed  of  their  mother  knelt 
Eugene  and  Hortense,  too  deeply  moved  to  address  the 
emperor ;  but  at  sight  of  a  monarch  whom  she  regarded 
with  gratitude,  Josephine  seemed  to  acquire  renewed 
strength,  made  a  sign  for  all  to  approach,  and  said, — ‘  At 
lejist  I  shall  die  regretted;  I  have  always  desired  the 
happiness  of  France ;  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  contribute 
to  it;  and  I  can  say  with  truth  to  all  of  you  now  present 
at  my  last  moments,  that  the  first  wife  of  Napoleon  never 
caused  a  single  tear  to  flow.’  These  were  her  last  words, 
for  she  fell  immediately  after  into  a  slumber,  which  con¬ 
tinued,  interrupted  by  a  scarcely  audible  sigh,  till  half¬ 
past  eleven  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  May,  when 
her  gentle  spirit  calmly  passed  to  a  world  of  love  and 
peace.” 

We  began  with  some  notion  that  we  would  attempt 
a  profound  and  critical  appreciation  of  Josephine’s  real 
merit.  Her  fascinations  have  been  too  much  for  us — 
we  could  as  soon  attempt  to  criticise  the  woman  we  lore. 


The  Sunday  Library ;  or,  the  Protestant's  Manual  for 
the  Sabbath  Day  :  being  a  Selection  of  Sermons  from 
Eminent  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  chiefly 
within  the  last  half  century :  with  occasional  Biographical 
Sketches  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Frognall 
Dibdin,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  St  Mary’s,  Eryanston  Square, 
&c.  Vol.  V.  London :  Longman  and  Co.  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  Adam  Black.  ,  1831. 

The  editor  of  this  work  says  of  the  volume  now  before 
IS,  that  he  “  feels  persuaded  its  contents  will  not  be 
nferior  to  those  of  any  volume  which  has  preceded  it. 
[f  he  means  to  say,  that  he  believes  its  excellencies  are  at 
east  equal  to  any  former  volume  of  the  Sunday  Library, 
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xve  do  not  think  it  worth  our  while  to  quarrel  with  him 
far  tellini^  the  puhlic  what  should  be  left  to  its  own  judg¬ 
ment,  more  especially  as  we  feel  disposed  to  entertain  a 
favourable  opinion  of  this  portion  of  his  labours.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  he  means  to  rank  this  selection  at  the  head  of  even 
the  theological  literature  of  the  country,  we  must  frankly 
tell  him,  he  is  much  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  its  worth. 
It  presents  us  with  some  truly  admirable  specimens  of 
pulpit  eloquence,  and  some  great  names  enough  to  embel¬ 
lish  its  table  of  contents.  But  there  is  the  same  want  of 
anitv  of  design,  and  connexion  of  parts,  that  we  formerly 
noticed  as  a  manifest  imperfection  in  the  other  volumes 
of  the  series.  The  editor,  however,  merits  no  little  praise 
for  the  service  he  has  rendered  to  his  church,  in  present¬ 
ing,  in  such  an  accessible  form,  so  many  satisfactory 
proofs  of  the  eminence  and  learning  that  still  adorn  the 
English  priesthood.  But  he  has  too  closely  copied — 
what  we  conceive  to  be — an  error  in  the  plan  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  miscellanies,  in  discarding  all  method  and  order  in 
the  series  of  subjects  treated  of.  A  sterling,  solid,  Chris¬ 
tian  discourse,  is  followed  by  a  brief,  heartless,  but  highly 
polished  moral  essay.  In  one  page  we  have  sentiments 
started  that  are  almost  diametrically  opposed  to  those  ex¬ 
pressed  in  another;  One  author  makes  the  Saviour  his 
theme,  and  builds  religion  on  the  imperishable  foundation 
Christ  has  laid.  Another,  taking  a  more  fashionable, 
if  not  more  flattering  viewofthe  same  subject,  treats  of  the 
solemn  theme*  without  one  referenc,e  to  Him  who  gives  to 
religion  all  its  grandeur  and  stability, — seems  to  be  much 
more  conversant  with  the  morality  of  ancient  sages  than 
with  the  inspired  precepts  of  his  Bible, — speaks  of  human 
duties  as  if  he  believed  a  divine  hand  were  not  required 
to  uphold  us  in  their  performance, — and  as  if  the  loftiest 
motive  which  can  influence  a  human  soul  were  a  matter 
of  inferior  moment.  ’  .  * 

This  volume  contains  sixteen  discourses,  eleven  of 
which  are  by  living  or  deceased  divines  of  the  English 
church,  and  five  are  not.  We  are  glad<  to  see. that  the 
uniformly  exclusive  spirit  we  formerly  commented  on,  is 
not  displayed  in  the  selection  of  this  volume.  The  first 
sermon  is  by  Bishop  » Newton,  entitled- “  God  and>  the 
King,”  preaclied  befoi’e  George  III.,  on  his  accession  to 
the  crown.  It  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  for  its 
containing — nothing  worthy  of  remark.  The  next,  ‘‘  The 
Good  Samaritan, "  is  .  by  the  same  author,  and  displaj^s, 
more  talent,  but  not  what  might  have  been  ex[>ected  from 
the  learned  author.of  the  valuable  work  on  the  Prophecies. 
The  two  next  are  by  Dr  Blair,  with,  whose  di^ourses  the 
public  are  already  sufficiently  familiar.  •  They  are  beautiful 
and  perspicuous,  but  very  deficient  in  depth  and  energy. 
The  two  that  follow,  by  Dr  Chalmers,  arc  of  no  common 
merit.  The  former,  “  On  the  necessity-of  a  Mediator,” 
is  the  second  best  in  the  volume.  The  other,  “On  the 
emptiness  of  natural  yirtue,”  is  also  a  very  superior  dis¬ 
course,  notwithstanding  the  singular  caution  of  the  editor 
to  his  readers,  not  to  “  go  the  entire  lengths”  that  the 
doctor  has  gone.  Then  follow  two  by  A.  Alison,  LL.  B. 
to  which  the  remark  made  on  Blair’s  is  somewhat  appli¬ 
cable.  They  have  all  the  beauty  of  a  marble  statue,  with 
»11  its  coldness  and  want  of  feeling.  The  famous  ser¬ 
mon  on  “  Infidelity,”  by  Ilobert  Hall,  follows,  of  which 
nothing  need  be  said.  It  is  above  all  praise,  and,  beyond 
all  comparison,  the  best  in  the  book.  A  good,  intellec¬ 
tual,  and  accurate  discourse  by  Andrew  Irvine,  B.  D., 
On  the  Millennium,”  follows — the  greatest  fault  of 
''^hich  is  its  brevity.  The  next,  by  the  same  author,  is 
also  excellent.  Dr  Hume  Spry  supplies  the  next,  “  On 
the  final  prevalence  of  Christian  unity” — a  very  able  dis¬ 
course,  but  one  that  will  not  be  a  favourite  with  many 
^yond  the  pale  of  the  establishment.  Dr  Chandler’s 
^**mon,  “  On  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon  society,” 
*s  evidently  the  production  of  a  man  of  talent,  but  it 
J'oncludesso  abruptly,  that  we  feel  but  half  satisfied  with 
I***  perusal.  C.  W.  Ee  Bas  is  author  of  the  next,  “  T'lie 
abourer  in  the  vineyard.”  It  is  a  sterling  sermon,  and 


if  not  equi'd,  is  only  inferior  to  the  able  one  of  Chalmers. 
The  two  by  Benson,  which  conclude  the  volume,  “  On 
Abraham’s  temptation  and  faith,”  give  a  clear,  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  able  exposition  of  a  ditficult  and  much  contro¬ 
verted  subject.  Altogether,  this  volume  deserves  high 
commendation  and  success.  Another  will  complete  the 
series,  and  we  observe  that  the  erudite  editor  announces 
a  fiirther  selection,  under  the  title  of  Christian  Classics. 


Spreches  on  various  Puhlic  Occasions  during  the  last 
Thirtij  Years ;  ivith  a  Collection  of  Toasts  and  Senti- 
mentSy  and  a  Portrait  of  his  Majesty  King  William  IV. 
By  HenrA’’  Macminn,  Esq.,  of  Newington  Lodge, 
Annan.  Edinburgh.  Oliver  and  Boyd.  1831.  8vo. 
Pp.  288. 

Speeches  !  what  sublimities  are  conjured  up  .at  the 
very  sound  !  The  shades' of  Pitt,  and  Fox,  and  Burke, 
pass  in  dim  perspective  before  the  mind’s  eye  ;  Cicero  and 
Demosthenes,  with  voices  as  attenuated  as  the  ghosts  in 
Virgil’s  Elysium,  c^all  back  our  reiadlectious  to  the  thun¬ 
dering  days  of  Grecian  and  Roman  eloquence.  In  a 
twinkling  we  are  transported  to  the  Outer- 1  louse,  and 
the  two  great  divisitms  of  justice  in  our  own  Reekie* 
Big  wigs  and  bluff  cheeks,  law  and  logic,  wisdom  and 
wit,  appear  blended  in  one  harmonious  alliteration.  There 
stands  some  admired  and  envied  orator  labouring  his 
point  with  the  most  awful  solemnity,  driving  every  argu¬ 
ment  with  triple  thuinp  into  the  very  pith  and  marrow 
of  the  matter.  Heavens  !  what  powers  of  fancy  and 
richness  of  ilfustTation  !  With  what  skill  and  irresistible 
force  of  language  does  he  assault  and  suhjug.ate  the  whole 
audience,  dragging  captive  at  his  chariot-wheels  their 
reason,  their  imagination,  and  their  passions!  Nature 
and  art,  soul  and  body,  are  taxed  to  their  utmost.  Not 
a  faculty  he  is  possessed  of  that  is  unoccupied  ;  not  a 
talent  hut  is  exerted  to  its  highest  pitch.  All  his  inward 
powers  are  at  work  ;  the  mt?mory,  the  fancy  imploring 
aid  from  things  visible  and  invisible,— the  judgment,  dark¬ 
ening  counsel  by  words, — the  eye,  speaking  in  flashes  of 
fire, — the  voice,  modulating  its  tones,  according  to  the 
dignity  of  the  subject,  or  rather  the  quantity  of  the  fee. 
Every  muscle  is  eloquent — the  bodily  organs  attuned  to 
the  mental  energies. 

Leaving  the  haunts  of  “  uncorrupted  faith  and  naked 
verity,”  as  Horace  called  our  Parliament  House,  travel 
we  now  to  some  puhlic  occasion, — some  political  meeting, 
or  anniversary  dinner-table.  How  august  such  an  assem¬ 
bly  !  Behold  a  sea  of  hats  and  heads, — hear  thunders  of 
cheering,  as  the  spectators  in  the  outskirts  catch  some 
emphatic  remnant  of  some  emphatic  sentence.  “  Queen 
— Reform— Bill  must  and  shall — Of  the  jieople — Poor 
Poles  !”  The  echoes  of  the  lobbies  and  corridors  repeat 
the  applause, — eye  speaks  to  eye  in  mute  but  expressive 
ignorance,— the  intellectual  delight  oozes  in  greasy  ecstasy 
from  every  pore  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  vast  diversity 
of  minds  in  such  a  multitude,*  by  the  lightning  of  oratory 
they  are  all  melted  into  one  mass.  Follow  we  now  to 
the  dinner-room,  where  regiments  of  waiters  move  to  and 
fro  among  the  rank  and  file  of  tumblers  and  idates, 
stretching  away  through  the  luminous  avenues  of  chan¬ 
deliers  and  pillars.  Then 

Over  pudding,  pie,  and  round. 

See  the  whetted  carvers  gleam. 

Whilst  a  haggis,  like  a  mound. 

Fills  the  room  with  fragrant  steam. 

It  was  five  o’clock  at  even  by  the  chime  • 

Then — then — with  knives  and  forks 
They  slash  the  smoking  works, 

Like  a  gang  of  ruthless  3'urks, 

For  a  time. 

Now  as  thirsty  .as  the  grass, 

Ere  the  cveniug  dews  descend, 
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See  each  toper  ^rasp  his  glass,  I 

When — a  nod  from  friend  to  friend —  ' 

Tlieir  arm  in  middle  air  each  uprears  ; 

With  joy  their  heart  expands, 

W  hile  the  toddy  in  their  hands, 

Like  rain  upon  the  sands, 

Disappears. 

-Again,  again  they  fill. 

From  the  china  reservoir. 

Which  Is  fresh  replenished  still  ; 

While  music  from  the  choir. 

Horns,  fiddles,  and  bassoons,  loudly  bray. 

In  a  bold  determined  ring 
On  their  trotters  see  them  spring, 

With  “  His  Majesty  the  King !” 

Hip,  hurra! 

Like  the  shade  of  old  John  Knox, 

Or,  like  men  of  modern  time. 

Such  as  Sheridan  or  Fox, 

Or,  like  Burke  on  the  Sublime, 

Or  J\*el,  Canning,  Jelfrey,  Brougham,  Hunt,  or  Leach, 
JMr  President  arose. 

Wipes  the  dewdrops  from  his  nose. 

And  ’midst  thunders  of  applause 
Makes  a  speech. 

Oration,  toast,  and  song, 

Follow  at  each  other’s  heel. 

Till  the  candles  seem  to  long 
To  kick  up  a  Highland  reel ; 

The  waiters  seem  to  waltz  round  the  room ; 

With  hat  and  cane  for  /light. 

Each  hiccups  up — “  Good  Night,” 

And  waddles  left  and  right 
Through  the  gloom. 

Never  is  oratory  more  fervent  than  over  ‘^tongue  and 
ham.”  Antony’s  oration  is  cold  compared  to  the  fune¬ 
ral  dirge  of  a  departed  ajipetite.  It  is  to  this  grand  elixir 
of  genius  that  we  must  ascribe  the  felicitous  eloquence  of 
the  author  of  the  “  Thirty  Years’  Speeches.”  Produc¬ 
tions  so  unique  could  not  have  been  inspired  by  common 
and  every-day  occurrences.  Accordingly,  Mr  Macminn 
lias  chosen  themes  redolent  of  “  the  feast  of  reason  and 
the  flow  of  soul.”  The  late  king’s  visit  to  Edinburgh, — 
the  birth-day  of  Burns,  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, — the 
election  of  members  of  Parliament  and  secretaries  of 
state, — the  invasions  of  Bonaparte, — the  introduction  of 
gas  light, — the  alarming  state  of  Britain,  and  the  pre¬ 
senting  a  snntr-mull, — the  virtues  of  MolTat  Spa,  and 
the  contemplation  of  the  universe — are  among  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  topics  on  which  Mr  Macminn  has  exjiended 
the  powers  of  his  vigorous  fancy.  Some  people  reckon 
speaking  an  imitative  art,  and  that  oratory  may  be  learnt 
simply  by  keeping  company  with  the  loquacious.  Burns 
tells  us  of  a  triend  of  his  at  iMauchline,  whom  he  per¬ 
suaded  to  carry  a  large  Hebrew  Bible  home  every  club- 
night  in  a  grey  p]ai<i  on  his  back,  on  the  faith  that  he 
would  acquire  a  knowledge  of  that  venerable  language  i>y 
friction.  But  nobody  will  jiersuade  us  that  the  sublime 
art  of  oratory  can  be  acquired  merely  from  listening  to 
spouting  societies,  or  treading  the  floor  of  the  Parliament 
House.  The  orator,  whatever  Locke  may  say,  must 
have  innate  ideas.  IVIr  Macminn’s  latent  faculties  were 
first  discovered  by  Burns,  who  was  his  intimate  friend, 
and  strongly  advised  him  to  cultivate  that  gift  of  nature. 
Well  do  we  remember  how  the  young  orator,  when  he  I 
made  his  debut  in  a  debating  society  in  Dumfries,  w’an-  ' 
dered  forth,  in  tlie  grey  of  the  morning,  along  the  green  i 
bank  of  the  Nith,  to  a  clump  of  firs  at  the  Castle-dykes, 
and  there,  like  Demosthenes,  addressing  himself  to  the 
stocks  and  stones,  he  poured  fortli  the  substance  of  his 
nightly  meditations  ;  and  we  can  imagine  his  astonish¬ 
ment  when  a  rustling  of  the  dry  leaves  discovered  a  drunk  i 


carter — his  only  human  auditor — whom  the  soporific 
e/Tects  of  whisky  had  overtaken  the  night  before.  The 
surprise  was  mutual  ;  with  this  difl’erence,  that,  as 
the  carter  recovered  his  senses,  the  orator  lost  his,  and 
made  a  precipitate  retreat.  Nevertheless,  his  elforts 
were  crowned  with  success ;  he  was  encouraged  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  and  now  the  public  have  the  benefit,  for  a  small 
consideration,  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  long  and  ardu¬ 
ous  study — the  quintessence  of  thirty  years’  public  speak¬ 
ing.  We  recommend  the  volume  to  the  anatomists  of 
human  intellect  as  a  curious  specimen  for  their  museums. 
We  recommend  it  to  all  lovers  of  our  country  as  abound¬ 
ing  in  humane  and  patriotic  sentiments.  We  recommend 
it  for  its  sound  morality;  for  it  does  not  breathe  a  word 
that  will  stain  the  mirror  of  virtue.  We  are  pleased 
with  bis  flights  of  fancy,  his  original  cast  of  thought  and 
conception;  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  add,  with  the 
shortness  of  his  speeches.  We  never  meddle  with  pidi. 
tics,  else  we  might  have  given  his  speech  on  Reform  ; 
nor  are  we  subject  to  terror,  else  we  wouhl  have  given 
that  on  the  threatened  invasion  of  Bonaparte  in  180.3; 
nor  do  we  meddle  with  widows,  so  we  shall  pass  by  that, 
as  well  as  the  presenting  a  snnfif-mnll,  though  a  mull  is 
a  social  sort  of  article,  to  w’hich  we  have  no  manner  of 
objection.  Hear  what  he  says  in  a  philological  society 
about  that  helpless  biped,  called  a  bachelor.  After  paiiit- 
^  ing  the  charms  of  inatrimonv^ 

“  We  shall  now  return  and  take  a  view  of  the  con¬ 
firmed  bachelor  ; — he  is  a  jiicture  too  awful  to  be  drawn 
by  me.  His  contentment  and  peace  ot  mind  are  sought 
after  from  quite  a  different  quarter  from  the  contented, 
and  happy,  and  inward  peace  of  mind— from  the  sober 
and  regtilar  life  of  the  married.  The  bachelor  in  early 
life  sets  out  in  all  the  glow  and  vigour  of  youthful  life, 
and  says  to  himself — ‘  I  will  pluck  the  rose  while  it 
blooms  ; — I  will  have  no  restraint  upon  me  to  mar  me 
in  my  youthful  enjoyments  ; — let  me  taste  the  pleasures 
of  life  while  I  can  ; — to  be  confined  in  a  married  lile  I 
cannot ;  away  with  it ;  it  mars  that  happiness  1  wish  to 
enjoy  ; — it  is  irksome  to  me,  I  cannot  bear  it !’  But, 
alas  !  he  may  for  a  little,  like  a  butterfly,  glitter  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  which  amuses  itself  from  flower  to 
flower, — but  soon  the  flowers  wither,  and  their  sweetness 
is  for  ever  gone.  The  way  the  bachelor  sets  out  to  seek 
happiness,  soon  destroys  the  very  end  he  was  in  pursuit  ot, 
and  brings  the  very  bane  and  canker  upon  himself: —  Irue 
comfort  is  not  to  be  found  there,  because  it  is  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  God  and  man. — But  let  us  follow  the  bache¬ 
lor  to  advanced  life.  If  you  could  then  read  his  inward 
state  of  mind,  he  w’oiild  say  no  peace  rests  in  him.  B  be 
is  rich,  he  may  have  a  miinhcr  of  sycophants  around 
him,  who  may  flatter  him,  and  say  he  is  in  the  only  way 
to  find  happiness,  and  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life  without 
restraint,  and  not  to  he  troubled  with  a  wife  and  family 
to  mar  his  enjoyments.  In  the  midst  of  gaiety  and  coiii- 
jiany,  and  wlieii  the  fumes  of  liquor  intoxicate  liis  mind, 
he  for  a  moment  may  think  so  ;  hut  in  his  sober  mo¬ 
ments  liis  conscience  will  say  to  him  he  is  doing  wrongs 
and  going  contrary  to  the  good  order  of  society,  aud 
Iieaping  up  wealth,  aud  docs  not  know  to  whom  it  may 
pertain.  If  he  is  poor,  he  is  wretched  and  in  mi>eiy* 
In  the  hour  of  troulde  and  distress,  not  a  friend  to  com¬ 
fort  him  or  alleviate  his  j>ain.  All,  and  even  his  own 
conscience,  w’liich  is  the  best  monitor  to  man  ot  anythin;? 
ill  this  world,  say  to  him  he  lias  w'alkeil  in  the  wrmig 
path, — and  all  around  him  anxiously  wishing  him  lod;:ed 
in  the  dark  caverns  of  the  earth  as  soon  as  possible, — and 
ev'en  then  few  to  witness  liim  carried  to  the  house  ajqmiuted 
for  all  living. 

“  Last  of  all,  let  ns  take  a  view  of  the  bachelor  in  old 
age.  In  whatever  situation  of  life  he  is  placed  iii)  he  i'» 
discontented,  hypochondriac,  and  unhajipy.  If  he  has  not 
real  troubles,  lie  imagines  troubles  to  tiimselt,  which  aie 
the  Avorst  of  all; — if  he  is  rich,  he  sees  lie  has  iieitb.ei  a 
wife,  son,  nor  dangliter,  to  heir  those  riches,  but  to  go, 
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ns  it  were,  to  olinost  strangers,  who,  perhaps,  wait  every 
<jay  impatiently  for  his  death ; — if  lie  is  poor,  and  not  a 
triend  to  help  him,  his  state  is  too  awful  to  sp^ak  upon  it. 
Therefore,  I  would  give  it  as  iny  best  advice  to  those  who 
would  wish  to  go  through  this  world  in  peace  of  mind 
and  a  good  conscience,  with  the  ajiprohation  of  their  own 
Blind,  and  the  apiirobation  of  Almighty  God,  and  the 
sensible  part  of  mankind,  to  take  a  wife  in  good  time, 
and  live  innocently  and  happy,  and  leave  the  bachelor  to 
seek  his  happiness  where  it  is  scarcely  to  be  found,  in  a 
sullied  and  precarious  life.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  from 
this,  that  all  bachelors  are  irregular  and  unliajipy  ;  by  no 
means.  There  are,  and  have  been,  many  bachelors  who 
have  been  sober,  regular,  and  exemplary  characters,  and 
lived  sober  and  hajifiy  ;  but  take  the  majority  of  man¬ 
kind,  were  they  inclined  to  live  and  die  bachelors,  regu¬ 
larity  and  good  order  would  come  to  an  end, — the  world 
would  soon  be  uniieopled  in  a  regular  way, — the  favour 
and  protection  of  Almighty  God  would  be  withdrawn 
from  us, — and  the  bachelors  at  last  would  even  come  to 
start  at  their  own  shadow;  and  when  they  retire  to  rest 
at  night,  the  spider,  working  its  slender  web  in  their  case¬ 
ment,  makes  them  think  they  hear  the  noise  of  the  wreck 
of  matter,  and  the  crash  of  worhls.” 

•  Were  it  not  that  we  might  be  charged  with  advertise¬ 
ment-duty,  we  would  give  the  beauties  of  Moffat,  and 
the  excellencies  of  its  baths  and  wells.  There  is  no  tax 
on  dreams,  but,  nevertheless,  our  limited  space  com]>els 
us  to  omit  one  which  would  do  no  discredit  to  John 
Bunyan  and  the  jail  of  Gloucester.  The  book  is  very 
elegantly  printed,  and  is  adorned  with  an  engraving  of 
his  present  Majesty,  to  whom  the  Speeches  are  inscribed. 


Polish  Melodics.  The  Poetry  and  ]\Iusic  by  J.  A  ugus- 
tine  Wade,  Esq.,  Author  of  the  “  Dwelling  of  Fancy,” 
&c.  London.  Cochrane  and  Co.  1831. 

We  accept  INIr  Wade’s  elegant  and  sjiirited  music  and 
songs  as  another  omen  of  the  enduring  life  of  that  spirit 
breathed  throughout  Europe  which  will  not,  even  at  the 
present  awful  crisis,  let  us  despair  of  Poland.  We  could 
wish  to  see  these  songs  in  or y  boudoir  to  which  we  have 
access — to  hear  them  from  every  pair  of  lips  we  admire. 
They  arc  such  as  become  the  daugliters  of  a  free  land 
which  sympathizes  with  less  happy  climes.  There  is 
hope  in  this  strain  ; 

“  Look  !  look  !  there’s  a  rainbow  in  Heaven — 

An  emblem  of  Hope  to  the  Free  ; 

To  cheer  us  that  rainbow  was  given,-— 

Away  to  the  battle  with  me ! 

Turn  hack  to  the  page  of  your  story, 

But  on  to  the  foe  that  you  meet ; 

Weep,  weep  for  your  ancestors’  glory — 

But  think  not  of  death  or  defeat ! 

The  sun,  though  he’s  setting  in  sorrow, 

Has  painted  that  arch  on  the  skies. 

To  tell  us  his  glory  to-morrow 
I  nclouded  and  tearless  will  rise  ! 

Oil  !  thus  be  the  hope  of  our  clinging! 

To-night  it  is  gloomy’’  and  drear — 

But  the  morn  may’^  awake  ns  with  singing 
1  he  songs  that  to  Freedom  are  dear ! 

“  The  chieftain  of  old  that  commanded 
1  he  day  to  remain  in  the  west, 
lill  the  toes  of  his  country  were  branded 
M  ith  Vict(»ry’s  wound  on  their  crest. 

Had  lie  better  cause  for  his  gloi’y'  ? 

Mas  Judah  more  dear  than  our  land? 

On  !  on  !  then,  though  danger’s  before  y'c — 

Let’s  live,  or  let’s  die  baud  in  hand!” 

The  feelings  of  the  Poles  towartls  those  who  tamely^ 
Do.i  on,  or  lend  under-huiul  aid  to  the  o]>pi*essor,  are 
Well  expressed  : 


“  Oh,  shame  on  ye.  Kingdoms  of  Earth  ! 

Tliat  coldly^  are  hearing  the  cries 
Of  a  land  that  no  sooner  gives  hirtli 
To  her  sons,  hut  their  liberty  dies  I 
Ye  lly  to  the  strong  with  your  power — 

To  the  rich  with  your  wealth  do  ye  speed; 
But  y  ou  leave,  in  their  misery’s  hour, 

The  brave  sons  of  Poland  to  bleed. 

“  See  their  dwellings  within  the  rough  grasp 
Of  invaders,  that  come  not  to  spare— 

See  their  daughters  within  the  rude  clasp 
Of  the  foes  they'  had  courage  to  dare  I 
AVould  you  save  not  the  dove  from  the  kite? 

M'oiild  y’ou  turn  not  the  wolf  from  the  fold  ? 
Arise  !  then — ye’ll  win  a  proud  tight, 

If  ye  rescue  the  I'air  and  the  Hold  ! 

From  Heaven  a  curse  was  sent  down, 

For  him  who  will  dare  to  remove 
The  hounds  of  the  land  that  we  own — 

But  more — the  Birth-land  that  we  love  ! 
Then  fear  not,  ve  Brave  I  and  ye  Fair  ! 

That  in  war  for  your  country'  unite  1 
On  y’our  Foe  is  that  curse — and  Despair 
M  ill  yet  make  him  turn  from  the  light !” 

Ameii  !  and  amen  ! 


Bcmarhs  on  the  Land  Rights  of  Scotland.  By  Stuart 

Bell,  Esq.  Glasgow.  Hederwick  and  Son.  1831. 

Although,  on  a  recent  occasion,  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  paying  a  deserved  compliment  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
Glasgow  bibliopoles,  we  little  expected  to  he  so  soon  called 
iijKiii  again  to  administer  our  modicum  of  praise  in  favour 
of  that  land  of  interminable  smoke,  dingy'  cotton-mills, 

I  and  intelligent  booksellers.  Here,  however,  is  anot’ier 
i  goodly' — sheet,  from  the  Glasgow  press,  and  still  moist 
from  the  printing-office. 

Since  the  commencement  of  our  critical  career,  we 
have  met  with  nothing  at  all  comparable  to  this.  As  in 
duty'  hound,  we  recommend  it  to  the  particular  notice  of 
all  our  readers,  and  to  those  of  them  more  especially  who 
are  reformers.  If  any'  of  them  have  not  already  possessed 
himself  of  it,  go,  we  say',  buy  and  read  it  iinme<liately. 
/,  emCy  bye.  It  is  to  be  had  of  all  the  principal  book¬ 
sellers  at  tlie  small  charge  of  one  sixpence. 

The  author  shows  himself  to  he  fully  imbued  with  the 
liberal  spirit  of  the  age.  His  work  is  jiregnaiit  with 
ref<»rm.  His  very  language  is  a  radical  revoiutiou  of  the 
king’s  English. 

In  case  the  reader  should  fall  into  the  mistake  of  sup¬ 
posing  that  3Ir  Bell  had  made,  by  intuition  or  insjiira- 
tion,  the  discoveries  and  inventions,  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical,  legal,  logical,  phihdogical,  ety'moIogi<;al,  feudal,  and 
philosophical,  which  he  has  put  forth  in  this  his  hook,  he, 
with  a  modesty'  which  we  cannot  but  notice,  and  a  can¬ 
dour  worthy  of  all  commendation,  at  the  commencement 
of  his  performance,  and  outhreakings  of  the  same  spirit 
may'  be  perceived  in  other  jiarts  of  it,  lets  us  understand  that 
he  hud  come  by'  his  intelligence  in  the  usual  way'  of 
reading  ami  reHectiori.  “  1  have,”  says  he,  “  long  thought 
that  it  would  be  easy'  to  simplify  the  manner  of  granting 
and  selling  land,  and  giving  it  in  security' in  Scotland,  i. 
have  eiKjuireil  much  into  the  history  of  such  granting 
and  selling,  and  giving  in  security' ;  and  have  made  my¬ 
self  acquainted  with  the  law  on  the  subject,  and  with  the 
theory’  eiitertuined  in  regard  to  it,  and  with  the  mode 
that  is  ohsiu’ved.” 

M  e  have  not  room,  nor  wouhl  it  he  fair  towards  his 

publisher,  to  mention  all  the  valuable  iinju’oveiiients  which 
31  r  Ikdl  suggests,  and  the  disirovei’ies,  equally  new  and 
unexpected,  he  bus  uiadc.  A  few  of  them  we  sliull 
notice. 
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The  first  that  we  shall  remark,  is  one  for  which  radi¬ 
cals  will  thank  him.  If  the  Lords  should  refuse,  which 
God  forefend,  to  pass  the  Reform  Bill,  individuals  rather 
rash  than  wise  as  we  think,  have  been  speaking  of 
making  arrangements  to  withhold  their  taxes.  There  is 
a  pretty  productive  tax  levied  by  means  of  a  stamp  duty 
imposed  on  the  paper  on  which  deeds  of  conveyance  and 
security  are  written.  Mr  Bell  has  made  the  discovery 
that  these  deeds  are  superfluous,  that  a  sasine  given  on  the 
ground  by  the  seller  or  borrower,  without  either  dispo¬ 
sition  or  bond,  is  enough  to  constitute  a  good  sale  or  secu¬ 
rity.  Radicals  will,  we  say  again,  thank  him  for  this 
discovery,  which  will  enable  them  to  keep  these  taxes  in 
their  pockets,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  on  the  windy 
side  of  the  law.  In  the  instance  of  Mr  Bell’s  own  pur¬ 
chase  that  he  mentions,  in  the  titles  of  which  he  found 
the  bugbear  (query,  humbug  ?)  that  had  escaped  the 
view  of  so  many  other  sharp-sighted  lawyers,  we  presume 
he  followed  this  mode.  We  respectfully  request  that  he 
may  enlighten  the  public  and  the  profession  on  this  point 
in  his  next  edition. 

It  has  hitherto  been  the  practice  in  this  quarter, — the 
custom  in  Glasgow  we  do  not  pretend  to  know, — to  write 
dispositions  in  plain  prose.  Our  author,  if  we  under¬ 
stand  him  aright,  proposes  that  henceforth  they  should 
be  put  in  rhyme.  He  gives,  in  his  pamphlet,  a  copy 
from  his  style-book,  of  an  ancient  one  in  this  mode.  It  I 
had,  it  seems,  wanted  precept  for  giving  sasine,  and  tliis 
his  genius  has  enabled  him  to  supply.  Many  precepts 
that  we  have  seen  made  out  in  the  old  y)rose  fashion, 
have  extended  to  several  law  sheets.  Mr  Bell  condenses 
his  power  into  a  single  couplet.  It  runs  in  these  iden¬ 
tical  words, — 

“  And  Giles  Jobson,  or  his  wife^ 

Sasine  herein  to  give.” 

There  is  more  here  than  will  meet  the  eye  of  an  unlearn¬ 
ed  reader.  Some  may  surmise  that  Mr  Bell  has  here  put 
in  the  man  to  complete  the  couplet,  and  his  wife  to  make 
out  the  rhyme.  We  can  see  other  good  reasons  for  put¬ 
ting  in  both  man  and  wife.  Giles  maybe  hanged  or  sent 
to  Botany  Bay ;  and  in  such  a  case  his  wife  could  act  as 
bailie  in  his  absence.  The  name  of  the  wife  has  been 
omitted,  while  that  of  the  husband  has  been  inserted, 
name  and  surname.  This  has  been  advisedly  done.  His 
present  wife  may  die,  and  he  may  take  another — as  the 
deed  stands,  either  may  act — which  the  second  could  not 
have  done  had  the  first  been  put  down  nominatim.  We 
have  not  the  advantage  of  personal  Intimacy  with  Mr 
Bell,  who,  we  can  gather  from  his  whole  publication,  is 
a  finished  lawyer  ;  and,  from  his  gallantry  in  conferring 
the  oflice  of  bailie  on  one  of  the  fair  sex,  instead  of,  like 
our  Edinburgh  lawyers,  conflning  this  duty  to  the  mas¬ 
culine  gender,  we  infer  that  he  stands  well  with  the  ladies, 
and  that  he  is  “  graced  with  every  grace  to  grace  a  gen¬ 
tleman.”  He  has  not  added  a  testing  clause,  but  admits 
that  such  ati  addition  is  necessary  to  put  the  deed  in  pro¬ 
per  legal  form.  This,  of  course,  he  means  also  to  be  in 
verse.  Only  think  of  a  lawyer  and  his  clerk  turning  a 
couple  of  tough  Irish,  or  rough  Welsh,  or  Celtic  names 
into  passable  prosody ! 

Old  Rabelais,  out  of  deference  to  his  fellow  monks,  or 
more  likely  out  of  respect  to  his  own  safety,  was  in  use 
to  conceal  his  thoughts  under  o<ld  fancies  and  forms  of 
expression  ;  Mr  Bell,  for  perchance  similar  regards,  or 
4»ther  good  and  suflicient  causes,  has,  it  appears  to  us, 
<dteii  employed  words  and  phrases  that  express  what  he 
does  not  mean,  and  as  frequently  means  what  his  words 
do  init  express.  We  except  his  Latin,  for  the  formula 
ill  this  language — but  lor  what  purpose  we  have  been 
unable  to  liiscover,  and  which  can  be  nobody’s  but  his 
own  composition— is  abundantly'  clear  and  precise  to  those 
who  can  see  any  meaning  in  it. 

He  ex|»ects,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  not  without  just 
CUUJiC,  that  the  exhibition  of  “  uiagicmysterity,  ubsurdi- 


I  ty,  and  nonsense  ”  which  he  has  made,  will  startle  his 
brethren  of  the  faculty.  We  hope,  however,  for  the 

sake  of  the  peace  of  the  good  city  and  folks  of  Glasgow _ 

for  our  readers  will  by  this  time  have  learned  that  this 
is  a  Glasgow  publication— that  there  is  no  good  reason  to 
apprehend  that  they  will  venture  to  attempt  to  overwhelm 
him  with  a  “  torrent  of  the  incomprehensible,”  or  to  assail 
him  by  an  “  outrageous  gathering  together  of  words.”  If 
they  should,  we  say,  God  prosper  the  just  cause,  and  send 
Mr  Bell  a  safe  deliverance. 

From  what  he  has  now  done,  and  w'e  doubt  is  vet 
doomed  to  perform,  we  augur  great  furtherance  to  the 
cause  of  reform  in  the  law. 

Others  hitherto  have  had  cause  to  say,  with  the  satirist, 
of  lawyers — 

Lawyers  are  too  wise  a  nation 
T’  expose  their  trade  to  disputation 

and  lawyers  themselves  of  each  other — 

Have  we  not  enemies  plus  salis. 

That  cane  et  angue  prjus  hate  us  ? 

And  shall  we  turn  our  fangs  and  claws 
Upon  ourselves,  without  a  cause  ?” 

But,  thanks  to  our  author,  this  can  be  justly  said  no 
longer.  We  smoke  a  schism.  His  “  natural  genius,” 
which  was  “  cabin’d,  cribb’d,  confined,”  by  the  genius  of 
his  profession,  has  broken  loose,  as  he  tells  us,  and,  like 
another  Asmodeus,  has  revealed  to  the  public  a  picture, 
which,  as  he  beautifully  says,  with  equal  truth  and  sim¬ 
plicity,  may  well  “  be  deemed  a  caricature.” 


Glen-Mouhraij.  A  Tale.  In  three  volumes.  London: 

Simpkin  and  Marshall.  Edinburgh ;  Henry  Con¬ 
stable. 

(Unpublished.) 

It  is  not  our  present  intention  to  analyze  these  really 
beautifully  printed  volumes,  which,  emanating,  as  we 
understand  they  do,  from  one  of  the  fashionable  coteries  of 
our  own  city,  have  at  least  the  requisite  of  faultless  beauty 
to  recommend  them  to  the  thousand  and  one  fair  eyes 
destined  soon  pore  over  their  contents.  Indeed,  they 
have  more  of  the  air  of  the  drawingroom  about  them 
than  any  set  of  volumes  which  have,  for  some  time, 
passed  through  our  critical  fingers,  and  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  find  that  they  do  not  belie  so  much  fair  seeming. 

The  author,  as  is  usual  in  most  similar  cases,  appears 
to  have  undertaken  to  write  a  love-story,  in  which  he  has 
managed  to  introduce  two  personages  devotedly  attacked 
to  one  another,  and  who,  although  they  prate  abundantly 
about  “  enduring  affection,”  “  eternal  constancy,”  “  sym¬ 
pathy,”  “  love,”  and  so  forth,  being  of  extremely  opposite 
temperament,  manage  to  be  any  thing  but  tedious.  There 
are,  of  course,  numerous  characters  and  underplots,  the 
former,  in  several  instances,  quite  original,  and  admirably 
sustained  ;  the  latter  cleverly  brought  about,  and  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  create  interest.  With  these  materials,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge  after  a  very  hasty  perusal,  the  autlior  has 
succeeded  in  producing  an  excellent  novel,  and  we  shall 
not  be  astonished  to  find  that,  ere  long,  Glen-Moubray  is 
announced  iis  reprinting. 

The  following  extract  we  offer  as  a  specimen  of  what 
the  author  can  do  in  scenes  which  have  bullied  pens  ut 
higher  pretension : 

“  Our  pleasures,  whatever  may  be  the  destiny  of  our 
pains,  are  for  the  most  part  very  uniformly  distributed. 
The  excited  and  extravagant  emotions  of  ecstatic  delight 
are  generally  found  to  be  delusive  and  fleeting,  and  if  un¬ 
duly  ]>rolonged,  tend  only  to  nauseate  and  to  cloy. 
contentment  natural  to  a  simple  mind  is  much  more  re¬ 
dolent  of  happiness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  widely 
and  regularly  dilfuse<l  over  the  species.  ‘  How  many 
ladies,’  says  Jean  Jacques,  ‘  both  at  I*aiis  and  in  Loudon, 
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^ho  think  themselves  greatly  respected,  would  burst  into 
tears  if  they  heard  what  was  said  of  them  in  their  ante¬ 
chambers  !’  And  how  many  ladies  who  perchance  have 
the  good-will  and  the  good  words  of  the  said  lords  of  the 
antechambers,  pine  their  stupid  hours  away  in  mere  ennui 
and  lassitude,  satisfied  with  every  thing,  yet  plunged  in 
languor  and  discontent — successful  in  their  wishes,  yet 
giving  themselves  freely  up  to  that  inexplicable  sensation 
for  which  the  English  language  at  least  has  no  name.  A 
ynan  might  shake  off  this  sensation  of  bondage  amidst  the 
bustle  of  active  life  ;  he  could  even  seek  relief  in  danger, 
were  less  importunate  excitements  to  fail  him.  But  for 
women,  what  consolation  or  means  of  escape  shall  we 
find  ?  They  are  not  all  Morgans,  Sapphos,  or  De  Staels ; 
nor  are  they  all  fools,  unmindful  of  their  honour,  insen¬ 
sible  to  their  affections,  or  negligent  of  their  interests. — 
They  penetrate,  as  the  eye  of  Omniscience  may  be  said  to 
do,  into  the  obscurity  of  the  future,  or  as  the  vulture’s 
glance  ranging  through  the  secluded  depths  of  the  forest 
.i—but  their  power  over  intermediate  circumstances  is 
not  improved  or  increased  ;  they  must  follow  the  order  of 
events,  however  clear  and  quick-sighted  may  be  their 
conceptions  of  the  time  in  perspective.  We  have  met 
but  few  women,  we  confess,  who  did  not  judge  accurately 
and  wisely  (at  least  so  far  as  mortal  wisdom  is  concerned) 
with  respect  to  the  ultimate  termination  of  any  ordi¬ 
nary  or  domestic  affair  ;  but  there  their  sagacity  was 
compelled  to  stop  ;  they  were  forced  to  retire,  so  to  speak, 
once  more  within  the  circle  of  their  own  more  circum¬ 
scribed  observations,  and  to  concentrate  their  faculties  in 
that  simple  vision  which  so  often  reveals  to  them  the 
end,  without  allowing  them  the  capacity  to  detect  the 
means  by  which  that  end  is  generally  attained. 

“  But  this  is  foreign  to  our  subject,  since  we  only 
meant  to  treat  of  persons  who,  with  plenty  in  their  hands, 
still  sigh  for  that  which  they  can  hardly  name  even  to 
themselves. 

“Emily  Bruce,  the  object  of  awe,  perhaps,  of  those 
beings  whom  fortune  had  placed  for  a  livelihood  at  her 
feet, — the  envy  of  less  prosperous  or  less  honourable 
competitors, — at  home,  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  distin¬ 
guished  not  more  for  its  dignity  than  for  its  variety,  was 
yet  a  prey  to  sensations  the  most  foreign  to  a  state  of  en¬ 
joyment. 

“  Nor  were  their  anxious  flatteries  altogether  devoid  of 
the  charms  and  allurements  of  pleasure.  The  grand 
withdrawing-room  sparkled  with  lights  and  crystals  ;  the 
harp,  the  grand-piano,  the  lute,  the  guitar,  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  music-room  to  the  centre  of  its  gorgeous 
area,  as  the  party  was  thought  too  small  to  be  divided  or 
dispersed.  The  air  was  impregnated  with  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  perfumes  ;  the  various  fancy  tables  were  covered  with 
every  variety  of  literary  entertainment ;  the  finest  works 
of  the  pen  and  of  the  pencil  were  lavishly  disfributed 
around  ;  and  the  walls,  festooned  and  adorned  as  they 
were,  boasted  the  reposing  landscapes  of  Claude  Lorrain, 
as  well  as  the  noble  heads  and  graces  of  Guido,  Raphael, 
Julio  Pippi,  and  Rembrandt ; — all,  in  short,  that  glads 
the  spirit,  or  gives  dignity  to  thought,  was  here  assem¬ 
bled,  tor  the  gratification  and  enjoyment  of  the  luxurious 
as  well  as  of  the  intellectual. 

“  And  yet  discontent  was  the  prevailing  sensation  in 
her  fair  breast.  All  the  splendours  which  she  saw  around 
her  presented  only  the  same  monotonous  and  tiresome 
J^petitions,  from  which  she  had  never  even  experienced 
the  joy  of  novelty  ;  and  the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  the 
withdrawing-room,  though  assiste<l,  as  they  were  this 
time,  by  those  of  the  music-room,  did  they  not  constitute 
naerely  those  every-day  conveniences  and  luxuries,  which, 
had  she  been  compelled  to  confess  the  truth,  she  had  long 
since  tired  ot,  and  now  totally  disregarded  ?  Her  mind, 
in  fact,  was  occupied  by  a  far  more  stirring  occasion  for 
•*xertion  ;  and  that  was,  the  adventure  of  the  theatre- 
iiight,  while  on  her  way  to  join  the  banquet.  There  was 
si^iuethiiig  fresh,  vivifying,  and  novel  in  the  alfair,  much 


as  she  had  found  herself  terrified  and  offended, _ for  how 

sweet  is  flattery  to  the  female  heart!  We  mean  that 
flattery  which  alludes  more  particularly  to  personal 
charms  ;  since  we  know  very  well  that  mere  vanity  is  a 
passion  too  common  to  be  made  a  monopoly  of.  ‘  Is  it 
possible  that  he  can  be  still  watching  to  obtain  a  sight  of 
1  me?’  she  whispered  to  herself  in  the  midst  of  her  ennui ; 
and  she  sat  forward  with  a  more  revived  air  upon  the 
chaise-longue  which  she  had  just  adopted.  ‘  I’he  alfair 
is  almost  too  romantic,  I  do  think,  to  be  so  very  soon  dis¬ 
missed. —  But  Lord  Lopez,  where  is  he?’ 

‘‘  The  concluding  part  of  her  address  she  had  resolved 
should  answer  the  double  purpose  of  paying  the  comjdi- 
ment  of  an  observation  to  Mr  Pitf,  who  sat  near  her,  as 
well  as  of  stimulating  her  own  desire  of  better  informa¬ 
tion  res])ecting  the  movements  of  the  person  she  spoke  of. 

W'hy,  he  is  gone  to  wu’ite  notes  and  conundrums  in 
the  next  apartment,  1  believe.  Shall  we  interrupt  him 
for  you?’ 

“  ‘  By  no  means,*  quickly  returned  Miss  Bruce ;  ‘  he 
is  but  too  well  employed.  Besides,  1  must  leave  you  all 
for  a  little;  that  duo  from  Figaro,  which  somebody 
played  half  an  hour  ago,  has  headached  me  immensely, 
and  now  1  am  getting  worse  and  worse.  Possibly  by 
the  time  I  shall  have  returned,  you  men  will  have  ad¬ 
journed  to  wine  and  water,  Neptune  and  Bacchus  being 
rival  divinities,  who,  though  they  may  be  sometimes 
denied  for  a  while,  are  nevertheless  the  most  certain  to 
prevail  at  last.  My  handkerchief— you  will  find  it  in 
that  corner,’  she  added,  in  the  same  quiet  tone  of  ladylike 
indifference,  and  pausing  for  a  few  moments  beside  a 
Pembroke-table  covered  with  views,  drawings,  albums, 
and  other  bijouterie,  as  if  still  lingering  and  unwilling  to 
be  gone,  she  passed  gracefully  from  the  room. 

“  Emily  Bruce  softly  entered  her  own  apartment,  and 
then  almost  mechanically  walked  on  towards  one  of  the 
windows.  It  was  bright  moonlight,  and  her  chamber 
was  scarcely  eighteen  feet  from  the  ground.  She  pulled 
the  blind-string,  so  as  to  admit  of  her  looking  out,  with¬ 
out  exposing  herself  to  view  in  return.  She  was  not  de¬ 
ceived — directly  opposite  the  very  window  which  her  good 
genius  had  caused  her  to  approach,  stood  the  mysterituis 
servitor,  his  hat  partly  slouched  over  his  brow,  and  his 
arms  folded  in  pensive  composure  upon  his  breast. 

“  Emily  Bruce  drew  back.  ‘  What  am  I  doing  1*  was 
the  exclamation  that  almost  instantaneously  rose  to  her 
lips  ;  but  at  that  instant  the  tread  of  footsteps  making 
towards  the  apartment  interrupted  her  soliloquy.  ‘  It 
is  IVIaria,  my  maid,*  she  said,  suppressing  her  breath. 

“  ‘  You  are  wanted  by  my  lady,*  said  the  facetious  de¬ 
moiselle,  nearing  the  door  of  the  apartment. 

“  Emily  Bruce  made  no  answer,  but  as  the  hand¬ 
maiden  entered  the  chamber,  slipped  behind  the  cheval- 
mirror,  which  stood  in  her  rear.  ‘  To  listen  to  the  lisp¬ 
ing  nothings  of  Felix  Perjink,  or  the  ruile  grimaces,  per¬ 
haps,  of  his  brother  Lopez,*  whispered  Emily  Bruce 
again  to  herself,  and  she  kept  quiet  behind  the  walls  of 
the  cheval-mirror. 

“  ‘  Then  you  are  quite  sure  you  are  not  here,  ma’am  ?* 
again  bespoke  the  maid.  ‘  This  is  a  strange  house,  I 
must  say  ;*  and  the  voice  as  well  as  the  complaint  soon 
died  away  in  the  adjoining  landing-places. 

“  Emily  Bruce  once  more  approached  the  blind.  ‘  She 
has  not  observed  any  change,*  she  tried  to  say.  ‘  It  is  as 
well ;  and  now  that  she  is  gone,  let  me  see  what  this 
young  man  can  possibly  want. — Still  in  the  same  place  ! 
What  a  singular  adventure  must  this  become,  should  I 
encourage  it !  He  is  well-made  and  handsome,  however. 
Stay!  what  do  I  see?  he  looks  this  way — he  addresses 
himself  to  the  window  from  whence  I  look  down  upon 
him,  and  now— oh,  gracious  goodness!— he  kneels! — 
was  there  ever  such  another  swain  ?  A  letter,  too, 

I  which  lie  presses  fondly  to  his  lips,  what  can  it  mean  or 
say  ?  Surely  the  lad  is  bereft  of  his  reinaiiiing  wits  ;  is 
it  for  mvy  I  wonder  ?— He  signifies  as  much,  and  I  think 
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I  should  like  to  see  it.*  And  she  seated  herself  beside 
the  window,  wholly  overcome  by  the  strangeness  and 
the  novelty  of  her  present  emotions. 

“  Again  Emily  llruce  turned  towards  the  window- 
blind.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  madness,  says  somebody, 
Avhich  madmen  only  know.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the 
hidden  mysteries  of  concealment  and  intrigue,  which 
none  but  the  adepts  understand  ;  and  thus  it  was  with 
Emily  llruce.  The  meed  of  flattery  she  received  was 
here  personal  to  herself;  rank,  riches,  society,  haul  ton, 
had  no  haiul  in  it ;  and  she  had  now  begun  to  feel  tlie  j 
happiness  of  exciting  an  interest  in  a  quarter  remote 
from  the  usual  scene  of  her  iiiHuence,  and  in  a  degree 
that  threatened  to  usurp  and  to  destroy  every  other  inte¬ 
rest  and  affection  of  her  mind. 

“  ‘  He  rises  from  his  knee  !’  she  exclaimed  ;  ‘and  the 
letter — he  fears  for  my  sake  to  intrust  it  to  common 
hands — there’s  some  kindness  due  him,  methinks,  for  this 
mark  of  his  prudence  and  circumspection.  15ut  that  i 
letter — I  must  see  it and  making  as  little  noise  as  pos-  I 
siblo,  she  gently  raised  the  window  as  much  as  to  per-  j 
mit  her  to  pass  forth  her  taper  hand.  j 

“  The  unknown  saw  that  he  was  observed  in  the  pro¬ 
per  quarter,  and  he  immediately^  quitted  his  station,  in 
answer  to  the  signal.  Emily  liruce  rung  her  bell. 

‘  There  is  a  letter  just  given  to  the  porter,  I  understand, 
from  Strathcarron — it  is  for  me,  bring  it  hither — and, 
JMaria,  I  shall  require  fresh  lights.’ 

“  ‘  Why,  1  have  just  been  seeking  for  you,  my’’  lady^’ 
“  ‘  I  know  it ;  my  mother  told  me  so.  Jl'hat  letter, 
IVIaria,  I  am  in  a  hurry’^  for  it.  Now  bring  me  the  lights 
and  leave  me  ;  I  don’t  think  I  shall  return  to  the  draw¬ 
ingroom  to-night.’  Emily  Bruce  got  rid  of  her  attend¬ 
ant,  and  with  clieeks  blushing  scarlet,  from  the  many 
lies  which  she  had  contrived,  in  so  short  a  sj)ace  of  time, 
to  utter,  she  prepared  herself  to  read,  so  soon  as  received, 
the  following  wonder- teaching  epistle.” 

Elrments  of  Astronomy  :  comprehendiny  the  Phenomena  of 
the  Solar  System,  the  Theory  of  the  Tides,  and  the 
Properties  of  the  Atmosphere.  With  a  variety  of  Inu 
jwrtant  and  Useful  Tables.  The  Avhole  Arranged  and 
Designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Private  Students. 
By  David  Eoggo,  Teacher  of  English,  &c.  &c.,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Edinburgh:  Stirling  and  Kenney'.  London: 
James  Duncan,  and  George  Cowie  and  Co.  18‘jl. 

A  coon  practical  book,  by'  a  practical  man.  Its  cha¬ 
racteristics  are  brevity,  perspicuity',  completeness,  and 
correctness.  We  heartily  recommend  it  for  the  use  both 
of  schools  and  of  private  students. 

Geography,  and  the  Use  of  the  Globes.  Designed  for 
Seminaries  and  Private  Students.  Illustrated  with 
Maps.  By  David  Foggo,  teacher  of  English  Gram¬ 
mar,  History,  (/eography',and  Astronomy',  Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh  :  Stirling  and  Kenney.  London  :  James 
Duncan,  and  (ieorge  Cowie  and  Co.  18J1. 

An  elegant  new  edition  of  this  convenient  little  vo¬ 
lume,  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  matter,  in  a 
concise  and  systematic  form.  Its  exercises  on  the  globes 
Avill  be  found  simple  and  original.  The  maps,  of  which 
there  are  five,  are  finely  engraved  by  Lizars,  and  the  plan 
adopted  for  finding  out  the  different  places  will  greatly 
abridge  the  labour  of  both  the  tutor  and  his  p  upil. 
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that  succeeds  the  first  of  September.  There  was  no  game 
left  for  us  in  town,  so  we  went  to  beat  up  for  it  in  the 
country.  One  ]»enetrated  into  the  far  glens  of  IVIorav- 
shire.  Another  betook  him  to  the  “  lake,  mountain,  and 
river”  of  “  lonely'  Sky.”  A  third  humged  about  the  green 
vales  of  Nithsdale,  extending  his  peregrinations 

From  bald  Corsincon  down  to  nestling  Barnhourie. 

Another  scoured  the  vales  of  Westmoreland,  arnl  from 
the  Pisgali  height  of  Lancaster  castle  took  a  furtive 
glance  at  the  Lancashire  witches.  We  have  much  to 
tell  ;  we  shall  teach  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  that 
“  chiels  have  been  amang  them  takin’  notes,” — and  we 
have  the  long  winter  before  us  to  do  it  in. 

The  Edinburgh  winter  has  not  commenced  yet — nor 
will,  till  deep  in  November.  Nevertheless,  there  is,  at 
this  season,  are-awakening  of  life  in  tlie  deserted  city, — a 
minor  commotion  prophetic  of  the  coming  bustle, — some¬ 
thing  like  the  rustling  and  stirring  of  the  birds  in  their 
nests  when  the  golden  horns  of  the  approaching  sun 
strike  up  the  eastern  sky,  and  stream,  wood,  and  hill, 
gather  out  of  night’s  chaos  into  distinct  form.  Families 
that  are  cursed  witli  little  children,  creep  slowly  and  re¬ 
luctantly'  back,  absorbed  into  the  city  as  a  snail  draws  in 
its  horns.  Teachers  of  all  kinds  are  busy  re-opening  their 
classes.  Williams  is  arranging  his  drawings, — Simson 
placing  and  replacing  his  models, —  llobertson  hammei  ing 
at  his  piano, — the  Patous  are  daily  and  nightly  pouring 
out  floods  of  melody,  (we  never  dare,  at  this  season,  pass 
through  the  street  in  which  they'  dwell,  sure,  if  we  do, 
to  be  kept  standing  for  an  hour  or  two  on  the  pavement, 
like  an  ass  held  by  its  long  ears) — Miss  Roche  is  jn’ac- 
tising  her  songs,  and  Miss  Yaniewicz  her  harp — the 
masters  of  the  High  School,  New  Academy’,  and  South¬ 
ern  Districts,  are  dusting  their  books  and  assorting  their 
rods — the  French  teachers  are  murdering  the  King’s 
English  with  more  than  their  w'onted  assiduity — the 
lawyers  are  pay’ing  a  Hying  visit  to  the  town,  attracted 
by  the  second  “box-day.”  In  short,  such  a  note  of  pre¬ 
paration  falls  upon  the  listening  ear  as  met  King  Richard’s 
tlie  niglit  before  the  battle  of  Bosworth-lield. 

It  becomes  those  who  have  much  business  on  hand  to 
be  stirring  before  day',  and  upon  a  similar  jirinciple  we 
have  resumed  our  town  life  before  the  greater  part  of  our 
autumnal  rustics.  Indeed,  the  present  period  of  the 
year  has  charms  for  us  <ilmost  superior  to  those  of  winter 
itself.  Enow  of  our  friends  have  returned  to  afford  us 
a  due  succession  and  viiriety  of  evening  lounges.  For 
we  hohl  (in  practice,  at  least),  with  the  French  sage, 
who,  on  being  advised  to  marry  a  lady,  at  whose  soirees 
he  was  an  unfailing  guest,  enquired  w'ith  great  vaivde, 
“  where  then  should  I  spend  my  evenings?”  Just  now 
we  can  see  our  friends  uninterrupted  by'  that  constant 
succession  of  routes  and  balls,  which  renders  our  even¬ 
ing  meetings  as  unsatisfactory  as  our  morning  rencontres 
in  the  thronged  streets.  We  can  sit  and  converse  with 
them,  and  know  them  for  themselves.  Then  the  fire  has 
already  begun  to  be  a  desirable  comjianioii,  and  we  return 
home  by  the  uncertain  light  of  the  lamps,  blinded  at 
times  by'  the  glare  of  the  sliops,  amid  the  thick  shuliling 
sounds  of  hurrying  feet,  above  which  rises  the  melodious 
note  of  the  ovster  women.*  Or,  at  a  later  hour,  when 
the  city  sleeps  in  the  moonlight,  W’e  move  onward,  meet¬ 
ing  with  nothing  alive  save  the  watchman  with  his  dark 
lantern — jiokiiig  his  nose  pryingly  into  every  area — or  the 
vision  of  some  dark  figure  swiftly  and  noiselessly  turning 
a  corner  in  the  distance. 

FN'ery  person  must  have  felt  that,  on  returning 
town  from  the  idlesse  of  the  country',  the  mind  does  not 
all  at  once  resume  u’ith  alacrity  and  pleasure  its  foiinei 
pursuits.  W'e  feel  ivluctant  to  buffet  at  once  the  dilfic.ul- 


‘  TIn‘st‘  reinurk'^  hrinir  to  iny*  r<M*ollertiou  a 

We  have  been  scattered  during  the  last  two  months  ‘  tUm  soiiM‘  >e\eii  year-' -taiKlicif,  wliirh,a>  it  ha>  not  '» 
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like  the  survivors  ol  u  covey  of  partridges  on  the  night  nheie  the  reader  will  had  it.  ‘  am  ki  o. 
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tics  of  active  life.  Wc  stand  dawdlini;  with  our  arms 
akimbo,  calculating  how  much  every  moment  of  our  pro¬ 
tracted  indolence  adds  to  our  arrears  of  fluty.  We  re¬ 
semble  a  timid  bather,  “  linijerin!;  on  the  brink,”  dipping 
his  foot  into  the  water,  and  drawing  it  out  again.  Un¬ 
able  all  at  once  to  throw  aside  our  laziness,  we  do  not 
propose  any  more  arduous  undertaking  this  week  than 
that  of  announcing  our  return,  and  the  re-constitution  of 
our  society.  There  is  another  reason  for  proroguing  our 
— the  subject  -matter  of  our  discourses,  our  revered 
fellow-citizens  are  not  yf*t  congregated  for  the  winter  in 
suthcient  numbers.  Besides,  one  or  two  of  our  own  body 
vet  loiter  in  the  country,  delayed  by  the  attractions  of 
pheasant-shooting. 

Of  course,  in  the  absence  of  our  honourable  colleagues, 
we  decline  answering  any  factious  or  ca])tious  cpiestions 
regarding  the  line  of  ]>olicy  we  intend  to  adf>pt.  A 
generous  jiuldic,  however,  will  bfdicve  us,  when  we  assure 
them  that  our  most  unremitting  attention  shall  he  direct¬ 
ed  towards  the  increasing  of  our  “  ways  and  means.”  It 
is  our  intention  to  submit  a  measure  of  reform,  which 
promises  materially  to  diminish  the  undue  influence 
possessed  by  fops,  flirts,  bullies,  and  unfeminine  ladies, 
over  the  commons  of  the  realm.  A  digest  of  the 
various  statutes  relative  to  flirts,  is  preparing  by  an 
eminent  lawyer.  Our  tbi'eign  relations,  we  are  happy 
to  say,  continue  peaceable.  We  are,  however,  (juite 
preparefl  lor  a  war,  should  any  unforeseen  emergency 
render  one  expedient.  The  judicial  department  has, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  a  heavy  calendar  of  would-be 
orators,  n(»tour  coquettes,  scribbling  bores,  and  other  such 
nuisances  on  hand  ;  but  the  laws  thereanent  provided, 
shall  be  promptly,  rigorously,  and  energetically  enforced. 
Circumstances  have  obliged  us  to  speak  somewhat  dij>lo- 
matically — that  is  unintelligibly — but  we  trust  to  be  able 
ere  long  to  develope  our  plans.  Meanwhile  our  eyes  are 
upon  Edinburgh,  and  nothing  shall  escape  us. 

l>y  order  of  the  Bystarnler  Club. 

(Signed)  Alfred,  Sec. 


COLLI  ETON  CASTLE. 

An  Iri^h  Tradition, 

■  Ffav,  I  am  afraid,  of  the  “  thinking  and  reading  pub¬ 
lic”  ill  Ireland,  travelling  on  the  top  of  the  respective 
coaches  between  Dublin  and  the  counti'y  towns,  ever 
occupy  themselves  with  contrasting  the  present  aspec,t  of 
the  land  with  what  it  formerly  was,  or  investigating 
local  antiquities,  with  any  other  view  than  that  of  cor¬ 
roborating  some  outrageous  tale  of  party  faction.  “  Re¬ 
spectable  country  gentlemen,”  wayfaring  on  the  outside 
of  ]Mr  Mulligan’s  four-horse  power,  gaze  with  feelings  of 
satisfaction  or  disgust  on  the  bleaidiing  skull  of  the  cro[»py 
oil  Naas  ga(d,  according  as  they  fancy  that  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  schoolmaster  met  the  just  reward  of  his  rebellion, 
or  suffered  the  pains  of  a  martyr  in  his  country’s  cause. 
Having  satisfactorily  settled  this  knotty  point,  very  few 
of  tliern  know  or  care  that  a  parliament  was  held  at 
Naas  in  the  reign  of  Klizabeth,  and  that  it  is  elsewhere 
made  honourable  mention  of  in  the  chronicles  of  oui* 
older  writers.  Our  neiglibours,  IMrs  I’illigree  and 
Richard  Denobalus,  Ksq.,  though  otherwise  well  informed 
on  subjects  of  history  ami  belles  lettres,  are,  we  are  sure. 
Ignorant  that,  on  the  estate  of  the  former,  there  once 
existed  a  comrnandery  of  Knights  Hospitallers,  and  that 
ni  the  village  which  is  the  jiart  [irojierty  of  the  latter, 
and  to  which  we  shall  here,  for  reasons  good,  assign  its 
ancient  name  ('h*onad,  the  ruinous  (dd  abbev  which  now 
Serves  as  a  ball  court  for  all  the  ragged  and-toughs,  was 
built  by  St  Ailbe,  and  that  a  synod  was  holden  there  as 
bir  l»ack  as  the  year  1  I(i2. 

1  he  good  we  liave,  we  prize  not  at  its  worth” — 
tb'.it  is  to  say,  tlie  antiquities,  for,  in  point  of  real  (JO(kI^ 
ibe  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  abliey  is  very  badly  culti¬ 


vated,  the  fences  indifferently  kept  up,  and  the  cabins  in 
the  neighbourhood  about  as  dirty  as  Irish  cabins  usually 
are.  Little  does  our  friend  Richard,  or,  as  we  familiarly 
call  him,  Dick,  know,  while  he  is  passing  the  abbey,  on 
his  way  to  the  more  modern  chapel  on  a  Sunday,  scarcely 
able  to  restrain  his  noble  thorough-breds  from  knocking 
his  wife,  three  children,  and  phaeton,  to  tatters,  that  his 
paternal  estate,  some  centuries  ago,  presented  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  appearance  to  what  it  does  now,  and  that  rich  corn 
lields,  goodly  gardens,  and  even  fair  vineyards — but  on 
this  subject  many  antiquaries  have  not  made  up  their 
niinds — once  flourished,  where  now  an  indifferent  crop 
of  potatoes  alone  meets  the  eye. 

Many,  nay,  most  of  our  readers,  if  we  have  half  a  dozen 
or  so,  are  well  acquainted  with  the  local at  least,  of  the 
Scotch  Border  castles.  The  soul-stirring  “  Minstrelsy 
of  the.  Scottish  Border”  has  made  us  familiar  with  the 
exploits  of  a  race  of  heroes,  whom  my  Lord  Byron  has 
thought  ])roper,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  spleen,  to  call  half 
sheep-stealers.  But  many  of  them  will  stare,  no  doubt, 
when  they  hear  of  Irish  Border  castles.  Such  there  were, 
however,  undoubtedly,  thickly  scattered  along  the  line  of 
the  Pale,  to  protect  the  Kiigllsh  ]>ossessors  from  those 
l^liilistines,  the  “  meere  Irish.”  Sir  Henry  Sydney, 
“  the  good  lord-deputy,”  knighted  a  certain  gentleman  in 
the  year  1C7G,  whom  he  deidared  ‘‘  to  be  as  good  a  Bor¬ 
derer  as  any  he  ever  found  in  the  King’s  County.”  How¬ 
ever,  as  Grose  observes,  the  laws  of  Gavelkind  and 
Sannestry,  as  they  gave  no  prospect  of  jiermanentjiossession 
to  the  lords  of  those  strongholds,  so  they  also  held  out  to 
them  no  inducement  to  make  any  but  temporary  repairs  ; 
and  accordingly  some  of  them  are  become  as  though  they 
had  never  been  ;  and  tradition  usurps  the  province  of  his¬ 
tory  in  whatsoever  relates  to  the  ruins  of  those  that  have 
not  as  yet  mouldered  into  their  primitive  dust. 

Collieton  castle,  not  the  least  celebrated  of  these  ancient 
piles,  is  situated  on  the  topmost  summit  of  a  high  and 
insulated  hill,  on  the  borders  of  the  extensive  bog  of 
Alloin  (so  called  by  the  Abbo  3PGeoghan),  and  was 
formerly  the  boundary,  on  the  east,  of  the  large  tract  of 
country  hereditarily  possessed  by  the  Failgcs.  Three 
sides  of  the  hill  are  steeji  and  rocky  ;  not  a  weed  or  a 
wildllower  is  to  be  seen  amongst  the  immense  masses  of 
bleached  and  barren  stones  that  rise  in  bold  relief  against 
the  sky  ;  but  the  western  side,  covered  with  the  most  de¬ 
lightfully  solt  and  springy  turf,  slopes  gently  down  to  the 
very  verge  of  the  bog,  which  stretches  its  vast  expanse  to 
the  utmost  boundary  of  the  horizon.  How  well  I  recol¬ 
lect  the  1  ist  time  we  spurred  our  horse  over  this  turf, 
which  it  seemed  the  utmost  profanation  of  a  horseman’s 
rights  not  to  canter  on  !  How  can  we  express  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  “  eeriness,”  as  the  Scotch  call  it,  which  we  felt  as 
we  enjoyed  the  glorious  pi’ospect,  spreading  itself,  as  it 
were,  on  a  map  before  us  !  Seven  dilferent  counties,  “  in 
whose  names,”  as  ohl  Campion  says,  “  great  substance  of 
glory  lodged,”  could  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  small 
table-land  on  whiidi  the  castle  was  perched,  over  whose 
rich  meadows  the  setting  sun  slied  his  rays  of  tem¬ 
pered  light.  As  we  gazed  on  the  sc.ene  around  and  before 
us,  we  almost  fancied  oui’selves  denizens  of  Ireland  as  it 
was  three  centuries  ago,  allowed,  for  a  brief  space,  to  re¬ 
visit  this  mortal  sphere.  'The  total  absence  of  any  human 
voice — of  any  thing  that  indicated  the  joy  or  grief,  the 
wants  or  wishes,  of  ]>oor  weak  man,  favoured  fur  a  long 
time  the  delusion.  The  wild  and  nunote  situation  of  the 
castle,  the  screaming  of  the  greedy  kite,  as  it  poised  itself, 
almost  motionless,  on  the  wing  over  the  grey  and  spectre¬ 
like  walls,  which  rose  in  gloomy  grandeur,  lording  it  tar 
and  wide  over  the  adjacent  country,  and  an  (d»ject  ot  ever 
uncertain  terror  in  their  decay;  the  light  breeze  of  sum¬ 
mer  revelling  through  the  deserted  chambers,  sometimes 
falling  in  its  dying  cadences  mournfully,  but  not  unplea¬ 
santly,  on  the  ear,  and  ever  and  anon  snoring  again, 
through  the  I’liins,  till  you  fancied  that  they  were  rile 
with  the  sounds  of  rcvelrv ;  all  these  stiiiuilauts  to  the 
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imagination,  created  such  thick  o’ercoming  fancies,  as 
subdue  the  soul  to  the  spirit  of  the  season. 

Before  we  proceed  to  narrate  a  tale,  which  tradition 
connects  with  this  castle,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  we 
must  trouble  our  readers  with  one  or  two  drt/~as-dust 
dateSf  one  or  two  modem  facts — both  of  them  matters  in 
which  we  like  to  be  particular.  The  castle  whs  built  as 
far  back  as  the  year*  1180,  by  the  head  of  one  of  those 
ancient  Norman  families,  who  came  over  to  Ireland, 
under  the  auspices  of  Strongbow,  Fitzgerald^  and  Fitz- 
Stephen.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
was  in  possession,  mostlprobably^  of  the  powerful  sept  of 
the  Failges,  whose  property  it  remained  till#  on  the  total 
subjection  of  the  tribe,  it  was  giren;iin-^gi*Rnt,  together 
with  other  lands,  to  the.<»B(^esl1or.ofi4i  family^  different 
members  of  which  are  .m-  w  tfto 'loss  renowned  in  deeds  of 
arms,  than  illustrious  in  the  arte  of  fMBacewM  i  •  /  * 

Close  to  the  castle,  on. «the  eaHti  sic^  od'ttbf  hill,«ts  the 
family  vault.  In  this  vanity  wid«h.>is; at f present iStrongly 
bolted  and  baiTed,  and  which,  ywafbelieve,  has  not  been 
used  as  a  burial-place  for ; many i years,  thfi?e  iwere,  not 
long  ago,  to  be  seen  two  human  skull%^plaeed  on  a  plain 
grey  stone,  without  mural  tablet  of  any  dfsetiption,  which 
could  indicate  to  what  period  of  itima  thoiF.history  might 
be  referred.  The  peasantry , of  tlie  dlatriotil^lieved  that 
these  skulls  are  the  Palladia’’ of  the  castle,  and  that  with 
their  preservation  is  couiAected,  the.welloeu>g,;and  even 
the  existence,  of  tlie  family  to. whom  it ^om'.e  belonged. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of,, ij,qeea  .£ilizabetb,  the 
view  from  the, hill  on  whicb,,Cometoii>c^Ue  stands,  .was 
very  different Tcom  u^hat,if ,|s:at  present.^,, The  immense 
bog  of  Allan,  extending  itself*  fai^into  thp  heart  of ,  Ire¬ 
land,  was  then  a  leafyifpreftti.mi^rshy,' indeed^ and  wet  in 
some  places,  and  in  pfiiere brown, and ^ void  .of  vei*dure 
as  it  is  now,  but. «^tilh  gep^aUy  spooking,,  abounding  in 
the  knotted  oak  a^4|cheerfpl(  h9lly„  and.  its  glades  and 
breaks  affording  rf^rea t^ for,  larger  beasts  of  the  chase. 

In  short,  the  foresf  of  .AU^a,^e^emjljled  some  of  those  fine 
indigenous  wootls^whi^h.ar^.sfiU  to  he  ^n  pii^tbe  banks 
of  the  Shannon,  where,  as  you  can  no  longer  enjoy  the 
danger  of  the  chase,”  in  engaging  with  the  antlered 
monarch  of  the  waste,'  dr  fhe  bristly  boar,  you  must  fain 
be  content  with  very  excellent  woodcock  ^shooting. 

The  gallant  English  border  knight.  Sir  Lionel  Har¬ 
rington,  to  whom  H  gPant  of  Gollieton  castle  had  been 
made,  with  other,,  lands  ,in^. the  adjoining  barony^  had,: as 
may  be  siipposed^jUp  idnecure  in  withstanding  the  inroads 
of  the  “  meere  Irish.’*j,*,  I|i  this  labour,  he  was  assisted  by 
three  sons,  young  gentlemen  of  approved  valour,  and 
whose  very  names  were  a  source  of  terror  to  the  refractory 
outlaws,  who,  by  a  humane  statute  of  Ilenry  the  Sixth, 
might  be  seized  as  common  eneq(ii^>  and  their  goods  and 
chattels  forfeited  to  thg.king,  if,they,orn)tted  every  fort¬ 
night  to  shave  the  beard  pn^tjie  ^upp^r  lip.  ^  Lionel,  how¬ 
ever,  the  youngest,  was  ^uui versftl I y, allowed  to  be  the 
flower  of  the  flock,  not,  only  father’s.  English  re¬ 

tainers,  but  also  by  those  Irish  chiefs  with  whom  he  had 
from  time  to  time  measured  himself/iu  the  bloody  skir¬ 
mishes  which  constantly  took  place  along  the  whole  bor¬ 
der  line.  Skilled  in  all  those  martial  exercises  which 

t  tf  '  *  .  $ 

formed  an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  the  day,  he 
occupied  the  time  which  could  be  snatched  from  the  per¬ 
formance  of  his  militswy  service  in  hunting  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  forest  of  Allan.  But,  independent  of  his  prowess 
In  war  and  hunting,  be  was  a  **  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and 
good  one,”  and  cultivated  with  success  those  arts  that 
flourished  alone  under  the  gentler  sway  of  peace.  The 
literature  of  England,  such  as  it  was,  as  well  as  the  tra¬ 
ditionary  lore  of  Ireland,  an  acquisition  at  that  time  of 
much  rarer  occurrence’,  was  familiar  to  him.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  intellectual  endowments,  be  possessed  the 
natural  advantages  of  a  peculiarly  handsome  person,  and 
a  nolde  cast  of  cj)untenance,  which  was  not  the  more  re¬ 
pulsive  from  being  occasionally  stern,  and  a  little  over¬ 
cast.  Such,  then,  imperfectly  described  indeed  by  us,  but 


still  celebrated  in  the  voice  of  those  songs  that  have  float¬ 
ed  down  the  tide  of  time,  was  the  wight  of  high  renown, 
Lionel  of  the  long  skene  (or  hunting  knife),  who  betook 
himself,  one  fine  morning  in  June  15—,  to  hunt  in  the 
shady  glades  of  Allan.  His  sole  companions  of  the  chase 
were  two  huge  Irish  wolfliounds,  considerably  larger  than 
any  dogs  that  are  now  known  to  exist,  extremely  Ixmy 
and  muscular,  jet-black,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  tan 
about  the  muzzle  and  feet,  and  smooth-haired.  The  sport 
that  day  proved  as  successful  as  the  most  sanguine  hunter 
could  desire.  Bean  and  Luath  acquitted  themselves  as 
well  as  their  predecessors  and  namesakes  did  in  the  time 
of  Ossian,  and  before  noon  a  noble  buck  had  fallen  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  their  united  strength,  ably  directed  as  it  was  by 
the  skill  in  “  venery  ”  of  Sir  Lionel. 

The  spot  in  the  forest  where  the  mort  was  sounded 
was  an  open  glade,  on  either  side  of  which  spread  a  long 
drawn  sunny  vista,  on  either  side  of  which  the  gnarled 
oak  and  the  holly  intermingled  their  branches  with  those 
of  the  sepulchral  yew,  a  tree  whose  great  trunk  is  still 
found  at  a  considerable  depth  in  the  bogs  of  Ireland.  In 
the  middle  of  the  glade  was  a  circular  mound  of  earth, 
called  in  Irish  a  bawn,  covered  with  the  greenest  and 
freshest  grass,  and  the  place  of  all  others  where  the 
earliest  wildflowers  of  spring  spread  their  store  of  ephe¬ 
meral  loveliness.  On  these  mounds  the  Irish  chieftains 
held  formerly  their  councils  of  war,  and  many  a  dark  tale 
is  still  on  record  of  the  stratagems  and  spoils  that  were 
effected  in  their  vicinity,  during  the  troubled  times  of  the 
border  conflicts. 

On  this  bawn.  Sir  Lionel,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  or, 
more  probably,  seduced  by  the  fragrant  verdure  that 
clothed  its  sides,  and  regardless  of  the  danger  of  being 
surprised  by  the  wandering  Irish  kernes,  with  whom  the 
woods  at  that  time  were  rife,  stretched  himself  at  full 
length,  and  soon  fell  into  a  deep  slumber.  How  long  he 
remained  in  this  state,  history  has  omitted  to  particu¬ 
larize,  though  we  are  still  told,  in  some  of  the  traditionary 
songs  of  the  peasantry,  that  visions  of  doubtful  import 
hovered  near  his  silvan  pillow,  and  that  the  summer 
breeze,  as  it  swept  in  hollow  gusts  down  the  avenues  of 
the  forest,  seemed  to  whisper  to  him  that  he  should  de¬ 
part.  <  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  sun  was  shining  over  the 
broad  sea  of  waving  foliage  with  a  tempered  fierceness 
and  a  deeper  hue,  when  Sir  Lionel  was  weakened  by  the 
pleasant  sound  of  an  Irish  harp,  and  by  the  rich  but  me- 
lamdiuly  and  subdued  tones  of  one  of  those  native  melo¬ 
dies  which  perpetually  reminded  a  conquered  nation  of 
the  glories, of  their  more  illustrious  ancestors.  The  music 
of  the  harp,  had  it  not  been  for  the  vocal  accompaniment, 
would  have  been  any  thing  but  agreeable  to  Lionel,  who 
was  too  good  a  borderer  not  to  know  that  these  national 
strains  generally  indicated  a  strong  muster  of  the  sept  in 
the  vicinity.  But  he  thought  there  could  be  little  danger 
in  a  female  minstrel,  and  the  voice  evidently  belonged  to 
that  sex.  His  right  hand,  which  had  grasped  the  hilt  of 
his  hunting  knife,  fell  listlessly  by  his  side.  Having 
effectually  shaken  off  the  drowsiness  of  his  troubled 
sleep,  he  stood  for  a  few  minutes  leaning  on  his  liuntirg, 
sjiear,  entranced  by  the  harmony  swelling  on  his  ear 
which  drank  in  the  sound  every  moment  with  greater 
attention.  The  musician  was  apparently  at  no  great 
<listance,  and  Sir  Lionel  advanced  in  search  of  her. 
Under  an  Irish  oak,  he  beheld  the  most  lovely  female 
figure  his  eyes  had  ever  rested  upon. 

[Limited  spacci  notwithstanding  of  our  Double  Sheet, 
compels  us  to  leave  this  interesting  legend  iinfinishcd  till 
next  week,^ 

FATHER- CONFESSORS. 

Idy  Robert  Chambers. 

It  is  a  very  general  impression,  that  the  system  of  auri¬ 
cular  epnfession  was  given  up  at  the  Reformation.  Such 
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is  by  no  means  the  case  :  every  man  and  mother’s  son  in 
the  country  still  keeps  his  faiher-confessor.  By  this 
epithet,  it  may  be  guessed,  .1  mean  that  chief  and  most 
particular  friend  whom  every  man  keeps  about  him — who 
stands  his  best  man  when  he  is  married,  and  becomes  his 
second  when  he  fights  a  duel— his  double,  in  short,  or 
second  self — a  creature  whom  you  almost  always  find 
with  him  when  you  call,  and  who  either  walks  under  his 
arm  in  the  street,  or  at  least  is  found  waiting  for  him 
while,  he  steps  into  some  neighbouring  shop,  or,  as  the 
case  may  happen,  is  waited  for  by  him. 

1  make  bold  to  say,  there  is  not  a  trader  in  Edinburgh 
who  does  not  keep  ,his  father-con fessor.  The  creature 
haunts  the  back-shop,  till  he  almost  seems  the  genius  of 
the  place — to  the  grievous  prepossession  of  newspapers, 
and,  what  is  more  intolerable  still,  to  the  exclusive  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  car  of  the  worthy  ten-poundcr  himself. 
The  evening  is  the  grand  revel-time  for  confessors  of  this 
genus.  Between  eight  and  nine,  you  see  them  gathering 
to  the  shops  of  their  respective  victims,  like  fowl  to  roost. 
As  you  pass  about  nine,  you  observe,  on  looking  in,  that 
the  discipline  and  rigour  of  shop-life  has  dissolved.  Mas¬ 
ter,  men,  and  boys,  feel  the  approach  of  the  moment  of 
emancipation,  with  that  peculiar  salience  of  thought — 
that  deep  and  tranquil  delight — 'which  wicked  human 
nature  is  apt  to  experience  in  church,  when  the  last 
psalm  is  just  about  finished,  and  people  are  beginning  to 
look  after  their  hats.  The  confessor  reigns  in  the  spirit 
of  this  glorious  hour,  and  his  laugh,  and  his  joke,  and  his 
news,  and  his  proffered  pinch,  are  listened  to,  re-echoed, 
and  partaken  of,  by  his  devotee,  with  a  pleasure  ominous 
of  oysters  and  gin-punch  on  the  way  home,  at  Mrs  Pratt’s, 
or  the  Rainbow,  or  the  Saloon. 

In  some  shops,  confessors  cluster  like  grapes  over  a 
vintner’s  door.  They  block  up  the  way  of  custom  ;  and 
it  is  evident,  in  many  cases,  that  the  devotee  would  rather 
lose  the  chance  of  a  penny  from  a  customer,  by  omitting 
opportunities  of  attack,  temptation,  and  inveiglement, 
than  lose  the  joke  that  is  passing  in  the  hotching  circle  of 
his  confessors,  which  his  ear  drinks  in  as  a  precious  aside, 
while  he  only  can  spare  a  mere  fragment  of  his  attention 
— a  corner  of  one  auditory  organ-— the  front  shop  of  his 
mind — to  the  real  business  before  him.  In  some  shops, 
confessors  get  no  encouragement  before  dinner.  The 
broad  eye  of  garish  day,  in  those  fastidious  establish¬ 
ments,  could  no  more  endure  such  a  walking  personifi¬ 
cation  of  idle  gossip,  than  a  ball  room,  at  high  twelve, 
could  tolerate  the  intrusion  of  a  man  in  a  short  coat,  with 
a  pen  stuck  behind  his  ear.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the 
general  case  ;  and  even  in  some  instances,  where  the 
front  shop  will  not  admit  of  such  an  appendage,  ten  to 
one  but,  if  the  premises  were  well  ransacked,  you  would 
find  a  specimen  of  the  c\^ss  derned  in  some  out-of-the-way 
corner,  filling  up  the  greater  part  of  his  time  with  a  news¬ 
paper,  but  every  now  and  then  resorted  to  by  his  votary, 
in  the  intervals  of  actual  employment,  like  an  Egeria  re¬ 
ceiving  the  visits  of  a  Numa,  and  no  doubt  administering 
equally  precious  counsel. 

Certainly,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  some  men  do  not 
stand  so  much  in  need  of  father-confessors,  or  do  not  in¬ 
dulge  so  much  in  them,  as  others  :  but,  upon  the  whole. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule,  that  no  man  can  alto¬ 
gether  do  without  such  an  official.  In  the  fair  on-going 
business  of  life,  one  acts  suo  more  solito,  according  to 
one’s  regular  custom  of  trade,  or  by  the  common  rules  of 
the  world.  But  occasions  occur,  where  common  practice 
|loes  not  furnish  a  rule.  You  are  in  love,  and  wish  to 
interest  a  friend  in  your  passion  ;  you  are  about  to  marry, 
and  require  information  about  arrangements,  and  also  a 
fool  to  stand  beside  you,  and  pull  off  the  glove  of  a  greater 
fool,  preparatory  to  the  ceremony  ;  you  have  a  quarrel, 
and  need  a  third  party  to  tell  you  that  you  are  in  the 
^■*ght ;  you  are  about  to  enter  into  some  commercial  or 
other  enterprise  a  little  beyond  your  usual  depth,  and  find 
d  necessary  to  fortify  your  resolution  by  the  sanction  of 


a  friend  ;  or  you  write  a  poem  or  a  novel,  and  require  to 
have  somebody  to  read  the  manuscript,  and  tell  you  that 
it  is  sure  of  success.  In  all  these  cases,  the  confessor  is 
indispensable.  Without  him,  you  would  be  crossed  in  love ; 
get  stranded  in  the  straits  of  matrimony ;  permit  your¬ 
self,  after  giving  offence  and  insult,  to  let  off  the  object  of 
it  with  impunity  for  his  remonstrance ;  break  down  in 
your  new  business  scheme;  and  let  your  manuscript 
waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  scrutoire.  But  with  him 
all  goes  smooth. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  better  that  one’s  confessor  should 
be  a  little  poorer,  as  well  as  a  little  more  plausible  in 
speech,  than  oneself :  he  ought  to  be  a  man  to  whom  meat 
and  drink  are  things  of  some  account,— a  broken-down 
Scotch  licentiate — an  author  who  has  published  respect¬ 
able  books  which  have  never  sold ;  in  short,  some  idle, 
poor,  servile  individual,  to  whom  it  is  omne  punctum  to 
get  n  good  grazing  ground  in  the  back  premises  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  trader,  upon  whom  he  may  revenge  that  partial¬ 
ity  of  fortune,  which  decrees  all  the  real  comforts  of  life 
to  the  mercantile  and  commonplace,  while  the  soi-disant 
clever  fellows  starve. 

But  after  all,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  confessoi^ship  in  the  world,  independent  of  a  regard 
to  cake  and  pudding.  It  is  in  many  c^ses  simply  a  fasci¬ 
nation  exerted  over  one  mind  by  another  ;  in  others,  the 
result  of  that  very  common  failing,  the  want  of  confidence 
in  one’s  own  resources.  Young  men — by  which  I  mean 
men  in  the  Mason-lodge  time  of  life,  say  between  twenty 
and  five-and-twenty— are  most  apt  to  indulge  in  confes¬ 
sion.  They  think  friends  all  in  all,  and  for  friends  would 
give  up  every  thing.  All  business  and  duty  is  to  them 
an  episode,  only  consented  to  because  it  is  unavoidable; 
while  the  enjoyment  of  the  countenance  of  their  friends 
seems  the  main  and  true  concern  of  life.  Then  are  the 
joys  of  confession  truly  relished.  Then  does  the  vam¬ 
pire  confessor  suck  deepest  into  the  vitals  of  his  devotee. 
Happy  delusion— sweet  morning  dream — alas !  too  cer¬ 
tain  to  awake  to  the  conviction  that  it  is  but  a 
dream !” 


LONDON  MUSICAL  LETTER. 

London,  September,  1831. 

My  dear  Sir,— Lest  my  long  silence  be  construed  into 
neglect  or  forgetfulness,  I  think  it  as  well  to  inform  you 
that  it  has  been  entirely  owing  to  the  utter  stagnation  of 
musical  business  here.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  one  or  two 
little  pieces  at  one  or  two  of  the  minor  theatres,  which 
pretend  both  to  melody  and  harmony  ;  but  really  the 
former  is  so  vulgar,  and  the  latter  so  exceptionable,  that 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  infiict  upon  your  readers  a  cri¬ 
ticism  on  such  productions,  which  can  never  find  their 
way  to  the  pianofortes,  far  less  to  the  hearts  of  amateurs, 
— though  I  fear  some  would-be\s  have  already  obtained 
the  “  newest  novelties  from  London.”  Peake’s  clever  and 
humorous  drama,  ‘‘  The  Evil  Eye,”  which  has  had,  and 
still  pursues,  a  successful  course,  is  garnished  (I  cannot 
say  adorned)  with  choruses,  songs,  &c.,  by  Rod  well. 
The  subject  is  very  inviting  to  a  composer,  and  I  marvel 
that  Rodwcll  should  have  failed  so  egregiously  in  impart¬ 
ing  to  his  productions  the  character  which  they  obviously 
require.  The  introductory  scene  is,  I  own  with  plea¬ 
sure,  managed  well ;  but  the  subject,  which  is  lively, 
might,  with  no  great  effort,  have  been  rendered  infinitely 
more  engaging.  The  songs  or  ballads  are  decidedly  bad. 
Little  Miss  Poole’s  grand  scene  of  singing  and  dancing 
is  well  conceived,  and  now  and  then  very  good,  but  the 
flight  is  too  high  for  Mr  Rodwell  to  sustain  long  with 
equal  wing.  T,  H.  Bayley’s  most  inelegant  (as  I  call  it, 
though  it  is  termed  “  elegant  ”  in  the  papers)  interlude, 
called  “  The  Picturesque,”  will  not  add  much  to  Bar¬ 
nett’s  fame.  The  only  piece  deserving  ot  notice  is  a  trio 
of  extreme  brevity,  treated  as  a  round,  but  it  is  for  hin^ 
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below  par.  Thus  you  perceive  that  my  musical  enjoy¬ 
ments  are  not  at  present  first-rate.  I  have,  however,  a 
pleasant  prospect.  Besides  the  splendid  anticipations  re¬ 
garding  the  Italian  opera,  1  have  ascertained  that  Covent 
Gai’den  opens  certainly— -which  way  soever  the  action  now 
pending  between  Kemble  and  Harris  is  decided — in  the 
first  week  of  October.  Young  plays  the  first  night.  “  Azor 
and  Zemira”(  Spohr’s  enchanting  opera)re-introduccs  Miss 
In verarity  and  Wilson,  and  then  succeed  with  due  rapidity 
“The  Maid  of  Judah,”  by  Rossini;  “Fra  Diavolo,”  (for  the 
•  first  time  here,)  by  Auber  ;  and  last  not  least,  “  Oberon,” 
by  Weber.  I  have  not  yet  learned  in  what  degi’ee  Drury 
Lane  can  cope  with  this  array ;  but  1  am  inclined  to  hope, 
that  with  Mr  and  Mrs  Wood,  and  Phillips,  and  the  fine 
orchestra,  something  good  Is  in  preparation.  Meanwhile, 
there  is  forthcoming  in  this  regularly  licensed  theatre  for 
the  performance  of  the  legitimate  drama,  a  new  species  of 
entertainment — namely,  a  zoological  melodrama,  in  which 
real  lions,  &c.  are  to  figure.  1  do  from  my  soul  pity  the 
man  who  ventures  within  his  forest-majesty’s  hearing,  to 
blow  the  trombone,  for  I  think  the  first  blast  will  seal  his 
doom.  However,  if  I  go  to  witness  the  exhibition,  it 
shall  be  with  a  pocket  pistol  instead  of  an  opera  glass,  and 
a  suit  of  clothes  that  1  can  afford,  to  have  torn  to  pieces. 

The  Chevalier  Neukomm  (attached  to  the  French 
embassy)  has  been  om*  great  musical  support  for  some 
time  past.  He  was  one  of  Haydn’s  favourite  pupils,  and 
he  is  one  of  our  greatest  artists.  His  compositions  for 
one  voice,  published  by  Cramer  and  Co.,  are  likely,  in  my 
opinion,  the  more  they  are  known,  to  create  a  revolution 
in  this  species  of  writing,  which,  every  one  must  admit, 
has  been  I' getting  into  sad  disrepute.  Some — ^very  many 
I  should  rather  say— object  to  these  songs,  because  they 
are  not  simple  enough,  because  they  are  too  learned  for 
the  uninitiated,  and  so  on.  This  is  absurd.  Why  is  every 
art  save  music  to  be  on  the  advance  ?  But  then,  I  deny 
that  Neukomm’s  songs  are  so  far  removed  from  simpli¬ 
city  :  they  are  not,  certainly,  so  trifling  as  “  I’d  be  a  but¬ 
terfly”— or  such  other  insects;  but  many  of  them  are 
within  the  reach  of  those  who  can  play  tolerably,  and 
sing  passably.  And  I  should  regret  were  they  even  sim- 
plitit'd  in  the  accompaniment,  for  I  must  take  the  liberty 
of  telling  those  whose  objections  are  such  as  above-no¬ 
ticed,  that  accompaniment,  though  subordinate  to  the 
voice,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  composition,  and  must 
have  its  due  share  of  attention.  That  this  is  not  gene¬ 
rally  understood,  I  fear,  is  but  too  true ;  for  example,  in 
the  performance  of  that  much  injured  air  of  Mercan- 
dante’s,  “  Soave  imagine,”  nine  out  of  ten  play  the  sym¬ 
phonies  at  the  commencement,  middle,  and  conclusion, 
at  least  twice  the  fiuickiiess  of  the  vocal  part.  Yes  ;  and 
f  have  heaixl  some  of  your  teachers,  from  whom  I  ex¬ 
pected  better  things,  do  the  same  thing.  Now,  in 
Neiikoinm’s  songs,  the  accompaniments  are  such  as  to 
demand  a  due  share  of  the  student’s  attention  and  of  the 
master’s  instruction,  while  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
vocal  and  instrumental  parts  are  strictly  oliserved.  In 
the  one  case  the  symmetry  of  the  design  is  deranged,  if 
not  destroyed — hence  the  constant  recourse  to  roulades, 
and  other  ailificial  modes  of  proihicing  an  effect ;  in  the 
other  the  ear  and  mind  are  satisfied  as  well  as  delighted. 
One  of  Neukomin’s  wildest  efforts,  is  “  Napoleon’s  Mid¬ 
night  Review,”  a  cantata,  of  high  genius,  and  breathing 
in  every  bar  the  unearthly  nature  of  the  subject.  An¬ 
other,  of  a  totally  opposite  character,  is  The  Sea,” 
written  by  Barfy  Cornwall,  smelling  strongly  of  the 
ocean.  Phillips  sings  it  with  great  effect.  It  is  very 
popular.  Barry  Cornwall  and  Neukomm  have  found  in 
each  other  the  true  intei^preters  of  their  conceptions,  and 
accordingly,  the  one  writes  and  the  other  com]N>ses  with 
a  rapidity  and  success  entirely  attributable  to  their  con¬ 
geniality  of  feeling.  Already  upwards  of  twenty  songs, 
some  of  a  very  high  order,  have  been  published  by  ^lessrs 
Cramer  and  Co.,  who  deserve  every  commendation  and 
cucouragcmcut  for  the  spirit  which  Im  prompted  them  to 


overlook  mere  gain  in  giving  to  the  world  the  effusions  of 
men  of  genius.  A  singular  song  of  Barry  CornwaU’s  I 
give  you  here,  and  I  shall  only  add,  that  Neukomm’s 
rendering  of  it  is  admirably  in  keeping  with  the  flavour 
of  the  “  Coal-black  wine,”  though  the  drinking  song  in 
“  Der  Freischutz”may  have  flashed  across  his  imaginatiou 
in  fancying  it.  It  is  thus  prefaced  : 

“  This  song  was  written  for  a  tragedy,  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  a  convivial  scene,  just  before  the  seizure  of  a 
man  (for  murder)  by  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition.  These 
persons  appear  and  lie  in  wait  for  him  during  the  song: 
and  the  intention  of  the  author  was  to  connect  the  merri¬ 
ment  of  the  early  part  of  the  scene  with  the  tragic  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  close.” 

King  Death  was  a  rare  old  fellow. 

He  sate  where  no  sun  could  shine  ; 

And  he  lifted  his  hand  so  yellow. 

And  pour’d  out  his  coal-black  wine— 

IIuiT’ah  for  the  coal-black  wine  ! 

“  There  came  to  him  many  a  maiden, 

Whose  eyes  liad  forgot  to  shine, 

And  widows  Avith  grief  o’erladeii. 

For  a  draught  of  his  sleepy  wine — 

Hurrah  for  the  coal-black  wine  ! 

“  The  scholar  left  all  his  learning, 

The  poet  his  fancied  woes  ; 

And  the  beauty  her  bloom  returning. 

Like  life  to  the  fading  rose — 

Hurrah  for  the  coal-black  wine  ! 

“  All  came  to  the  rare  old  fellow, 

Who  laugh’d  till  his  eyes  dropi»’d  brine, 

As  he  gave  them  his  hands  so  yellow, 

And  pledged  them  in  Death’s  black  wine — 
Hurrah  for  the  coal-black  wine  !” 

There  are  many  others  which  I  should  wish  to  lay 
before  you,  but  as  I  have  already  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
a  single  letter,  I  shall  reserve  them  for  another  occasion. 
The  notice  of  these  songs  will  not  be  less  interesting  if 
T  present  your  readers  with  original  poetry  by  an  author 
so  deservedly  celebrated  as  Barry  Cornwall. 

I  go  to  the  Derby  Festival  next  week,  and  shall  pro¬ 
bably  give  you  some  account  of  the  performances  the 
week  following. — Yours,  T. 

P.  S.  Can  it  be  true  that  Mr  Murray  is  to  reduce  his 
orchestra  to  its  former  paltry  state  ?  that  he  is  heartily 
cured  of  an  operatic  company  ?  and  that  all  his  large  pro¬ 
mises  on  assuming  the  patent  were  but  so  many  blinds 
to  a  public  more  than  commonly  indulgent  to  all  his 
short-comings  ?  For  the  sake  of  music,  for  the  honour 
of  Edinburgh,  I  hope  I  am  mistaken.  If,  alas  !  I 
but  too  well  informed,  surely  there  will  be  some  journalist 
among  you  of  sufficient  spirit  to  resist  this  imposition. 
And  what  of  the  Professional  Society  ?  Are  they  going 
to  act  mure  wisely  this  year,  or  is  it  to  be  a  repetition  ol 
their  last  year’s  extreme  “  IjOVC  vf  the  Art  ?” 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


MY  ADIEU  TO  EDINA. 

“  From  fho  friends  and  lands  1  love 
Forever,” 

Farewell  to  Auld  Reekie  ! 

Sweet  Reekie — farewell ! 

To  the  folks  I  cared  nought  lor. 
And  the  friends  I  loved  well ! 
From  thy  dives  and  thy  dovecotes, 
Thy  high  lands  and  low, — 

Far  from  all  I  have  valued. 

O’er  the  blue  waves  I  go ! 

Farewell  to  thy  lasses, 

That  jink  tluough  the  ruiii, 


Old  SoUii> 


! 


it! 
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With  plaid  or  umbrella, 

Be  tliey  comely  or  plain ; 

The  half  of  their  glances. 

The  passers-by  share, 

The  other  to  pick  their  way 
Dry-shod  they  ware ! 

O,  those  glances  are  sweet, 

And  the  sweeter  that  ne’er 
Shall  they,  or  the  like,  me 
In  this  life  again  cheer  ! 

And  those  ankles  were  trim. 

That  mayhap  I  have  spied, 

As  they  stepp’d  o’er  a  dub, 

Or  up  outside  stair  hied  ! 

And  those  waists  were  so  slender — 
Ye  dear  creatures,  farewell — 
’Twoiild  take  seven  years  of  Sundays 
All  your  praises  to  tell. 

Farewell,  creels  and  caddies. 

With  braiigle  and  bawl, 

And  ye  swcct-siiigiiig  oyster  wives, 
Far  dearer  than  all ! 


’Tis  the  last  that  shall  ever 
My  moii-al  ears  greet. 

And,  oh,  the  remembrance 
Shall  hereafter  be  sweet ! 
Farewell,  then,  Auld  Reekie, 
'Fhough  from  thee  1  i»art, 
The  love  of  thee  never 
Can  decay  in  my  heart ! 


KETUOSPECTION. 

7iy  Jo  fin  Malcolm, 

Unvalukd  till  they  pass  away, 

The  blessings  that  our  life  hath  known 
Are  loved,  when  they  are  lost  i’or  aye. 
And  wept  for  when  they’re  gone. 

*Tis  not  while  present  that  we  prize 
The  pleasure-pearls  around  us  cast ; 
Life’s  beauty  in  the  distance  lies. 
Time-tented  in  the  past. 


LFREO. 


O  the  days  I  have  pass’<1. 

While  your  howls  and  your  yells 
Mingled,  all  up  the  High  Street, 
With  the  sweet  music-bells  ; 

Or,  threading  the  maze 

From  close-head  to  close-foot. 
Made  the  maids  with  their  ashets 
Come  all  tripping  out ! 


Our  Childhood  hath  its  own  alloys, 

Youth  scarce  seems  precious  till  ’tis  Hod  ; 
Like  holy  men,  our  best  of  joys 
Are  saluted  not  till  dead. 

Amid  the  be<iuteous  light  and  bloom 
Of  uatui'e,  heedlessly  we  go  ; 

And  ne’er,  till  frowns  the  winter’s  gloom. 
Prize  we  the  summer’s^glow. 


O,  the  jangling  of  coaches 
O’er  the  well-rutted  street. 

And  the  growls  of  the  coachmen, 

As  their  rapid  wheels  meet ; 

And  the  sweet-measured  clink 
Of  chisel  and  hammer  ! 

They  may  sound — but  they  shall  me 
No  longer  enamour. 

Long  and  loudly  your  fiddles, 

Auld  Reekie,  may  squeal. 

Ere  they  tickle  my  ears,  or 
Put  life  in  my  heel ; 

You  may  beat  your  pianos 
Till  your  lingers  are  sore. 

But,  fair  ladies,  ye  ne’er  shall 
Enrapture  me  more ! 

You  may  wander,  ye  Charlies, 

(Ah,  happiest  of  swains  !) 

With  lantern  and  baton. 

By  your  native  plainstanes ; 

And  these  batons  the  skulls 
Of  the  lieges  may  crack, 

But  never  shall  my  skull 
Again  feel  their  thwack  ! 

Though  with  lantern  at  midnight 
Jlk  close  ye  explore, 

A  drunk  man  or  sober 

Ye  will  see  me  no  more — 

Not  in  dive,  not  in  dovecot, 

In  high  land  or  low — 

Far  from  all  that  beguiled  me 
O’er  the  blue  waves  1  go. 


Neglected  is  the  living  worth. 

Which,  when  dcjiarted,  we  deplore ; 

And  wish,  when  friends  are  pass’<l  from  earth, 
That  we  had  loved  them  more. 

Ah  !  then,  if  e’er  a  causeless  tear 
WVve  cost  them,  in  our  reckless  ire. 

Regret,  remorse,  the  heart  will  sear, 

Like  coals  of  living  fire. 


SONNET 


ON  TUE  SITES  OF  THE  MONUMENTS  OF  rLAVFAlli,  STLWAKT, 
AND  ilURNS,  ON  THE  CALTON  HILL. 


I  LIKE  their  stations  well; — the  first  is  fix’d 
Where  it  alone  the  heavenly  fires  doth  scan  ; — 

The  second  gazes  o’er  the  world  of  man. 

Yet  raised  above  its  turmoil,  earth  betwixt 
And  heaven, — while  distant  ocean,  calm  or  vext, 

In  stomi  or  sunshine,  shows  but  one  the  plan 
Of  man  and  nature,  and  whence  both  began, 

F'roiii  the  first.  Fair  and  Good  ; — the  last  more  mix’d 
W^ith  human  dwellings,  nearer  kindly  touch 
Of  sympathy,— and  no  less  passion’s  stain, — 

Yet,  where  the  place  of  graves  checks  all  prof  ane 
Thought,  and  imlluted, — and,  in  prospect  such. 

That  it  descries  sheep-walk,  and  green  hill-sidt; : 

ZTtese  mark  well  Scotia’s  Sages, — Wisher  Bal'd  and  i^ide. 


•* 


R.  M. 


^  111  these  lines  our  readers  will  doubtless  recognise  a  veiiera- 
l»*d  correspondent.  Our  opinion  of  the  site  adopted  Ibr  the 
Statue  of  ihirns  is  already  recorded,  but  if  any  thing  could  induce 
ns  to  alter  it,  these  lines  woidd. 


LITEIIAIIV  CHITCHAT  AND  VAUIETIES. 


Bawl  your  loudest,  ye  fishwives. 
Shout  your  shrillest,  ye  hoys, 
\e  car  and  wheelharrow-mcii. 
Mingle  your  noise ; 

From  close,  wyiid,  and  veiinel, 
from  street,  court,  and  square, 
Let  a  roar  universal 
Convulse  idl  the  air  ! 


Wk  observe  that  a  new  work*  is  about  to  appear  in  niontbly 
numbers,  under  tlie  title  of  “  Wild  Sports  of  the  West.”  U  is 
k^iowii  to  be  the  production  of  a  gentleman  who  enjoys  great  n*- 
b'brity  in  the  sporting  world,  aiul  who  has,  in  the  work  in  ijues- 
tion,  embodied  all  the  knowledge  acquired  during  many  years’ 
ilevotiou  to  field  pastimes— hunting,  shooting,  angling,  ^c.,  as 
practised  in  this  pari  of  Europe. 

A  new  novel,  “  The  AliiouccU  Uuc,”  h/  Ihc  author  of  Cci- 

trude,  h>  speedily  to  appear. 


r.i 
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The  “  Amethyst ;  or,  Christian’s  Annual  for  1832,”  to  be  edited  to  see  for  thirty  years,*it  was  more  dejected  than  the  Ugolino  bv 
by  Richard  Huie,  M.D.,  and  Robert  K.  Greville,  LL.D.,  is  an-  Sir  Joshua.  He  said,  “  Well,  now  you’re  come,  what  think  ’eof 
nounced.  This  work,  we  understand,  will  contain  contributions  me,  do  I  look  like  a  long  inhabitant  for  this  world,  or  like  a  visi 
from  many  individuals  distinguished  for  their  piety  and  learning,  tor  for  the  next  ?”  At  this  moment  Miss  Northcote,  who  is  nearly 
and,  altogether,  will  be  got  up  in  a  style  of  superior  elegance  and  of  the  same  age  as  her  brother,  came  into  the  room  and  heard  m? 


and,  altogether,  will  be  got  up  in  a  style  of  superior  elegance  and  of  the  same  ^e  as  her  brother,  came  into  the  room  and  heard  my 
permanency.  answer,  which  was,  that  I  never  saw  him  so  reduced  in  flesh 

A  new  Annual  is  announced  for  1832,  the  **  Geographical,”  “  Oh,  but  you  don’t  flatter  me,”  he  cried,  my  friends  say  that  I 

which  is  to  contain  “  engravings  of  all  the  States,  Kingdoms,  and  look  better.”  A  knock  was  heard  at  the  street-door ;  it  was  his 
Empires,  throughout  the  World.”  doctor,  and  I  took  my  leave,  my  friend  desiring  I  would  come 

An  edition  of  Wilson’s  American  Ornithology,  by  Sir  W.  Jar-  again  soon;  but  I  never  saw  him  more,  or  heard  of  him  until  the 
dine,  is  announced,  with  C.  L.  Bonaparte’s  continuation,  and  an  fourth  day  after  his  decease.— Z»t6rary  of  the  Fine  Ai  ts  for  Sep, 
enumeration  of  the  newly  discovered  species  j  and  copious  Notes  tember, 

by  the  Editor.  Liverpool. — The  paintings  sent  in  for  our  exhibition  scarcely 

'rhe  new  series  of  the  “  Romance  of  History,”  by  Charles  Mac-  come  up  to  the  standard  of  former  years.  There  are,  however 
farlane.  Esq.,  is  to  contain  tlie  highly  interesting  and  romantic  some  good  pieces  among  them.  The  sales  are  dull,  and  the  attend! 
Annals  of  Italy.  ,  .  ,  '  ance  comparatively  thin.  People  arc  not  contented  herewith 

A  very  able  pamphlet  ”  On  the  Decline  of  Science  in  England,”  demanding  ”  nothing  but  the  bill  ’’—they  seem  determined  to 
from  the  pen  of  Dr  Moll  of  Utrecht,  has  appeared  in  answer  to  think  of  ”  nothing  but  the  bill.”  A  Bazaar,  got  up  by  our  ladiei 
Babbage,  on  the  same  subject.  The  learned  foreigner  does  satis-  in  aid  of  the  Infirmary  funds,  did  infinite  honour  to  their  taste 
factory  justice  to  the  literature  of  England,  and  completely  dis-  and  ingenuity.  Among  the  contributors  of  fancy-work  were,  the 
perses  the  splenetic  mists  conjured  up.  by  the  desponding  Bab-  Queen  and  the  Duchess  of  Kent.— Her  Majesty’s  contribution 
bage.  We  owe  the  respondent  our  warm  thanks.  consisted  of  a  card-box,  and  a  long  silk  purse.  The  stalls  were 

The  distinguished  Authors  of  the  Odd  Volume,  are  shortly  to  covered  with  vases,  drawings,  models  of  conservatories,  shops, 
give  to  the  public  their  formerly  promised  work,  ”  The  Sisters’  quadrille  parties,  &r.  One  of  the  last  mentioned  represented 


Budget;  a  Collection  of  Original  Tales,  In  Prose  and  Verse.’»  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Mary  of  Scotland  m-a-m.  The  bazaar  wa? 
Owing  to  the  state  of  the  trade,  this  interesting  performance  has  kept  open  for  four  days.  Tlie  money  received  at  the  door  amounted 
been  delayed  in  its  publication,  but  may  now  be  expected.  to  upwards  of  L.328.  The  returns  of  the  fair  and  enterprisinij 

The  Rev.  Dr  Belfrage,  of  Falkirk,  has  in'the  press,  a  ”  Practi-  i  merchants  amounted  to  L.2I00,  12s. — Proof  prints  have  been  ex* 
cal  Exposition  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,”  forming  acomprehen.  hibited  hereof  Ward’s  engraving  from  the  portrait  of  our  lament- 
sive  system  of  theology,  particularly  adapted  for  general  use.  ed  Huskisson,  painted  by  Graham  fiir  Mr  Gladstone. — From  Chi. 

Hussein  Pacha,  the  Ex-Dey  of  Algiers,  has  been  dining  with  Chester  wc  learn,  that  Carar’s  statue  of  Huskisson  will  be  erected 
the  French  premier.  His  Deyship  ap|>earS  to  be  practising  re-  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  cathedral,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight.— 
trenchment,  which  has  now  become  the  order  of  tho  day.  He  pre-  The  subscription  towards  Roscoe’s  mouuineut  docs  not,  I  regret 
ferred  a  boiled  fowl  and  a  little  rice,  which  his  owti  cook  prepa-  to  say,  advance  so  rapidly^  as  wc  were  led  to  augur  from  the  tom. 
red,  to  all  the  nice  delicacies  under  which  the  president’s  table  meucenieiit. 

groaned.  .  .  Chitchat  p'Rom  Glasgow. — About  a  twelvemonth  ago,  the  plea. 

Impromptu^  ascribed  to  Mr  Croker  on  Lord  John  Russell’s  >  sure  of  a  gala-day  at  Liverpool  had  its  antidote  iu  the  death  of  anil, 
complaining  that  the  attendance  on  the  Reform  Bill  had  hurt  his  lustrious  statesman.  Ours,ona  similar  occasion, has  passed  oft’ with, 
health.  The  opposition  hav,e  produced  nothing  lie tter  during  the  out  one  desagrernent.  The  first  of  the  hundred  railways— which, 
present  sitting.  ,  like  arteries,  will  soon  spread  out  from  the  heart  of  Scotlaod- 

Jack  and  Will  broirghtin  a  bill  v  I  was,  to-day,  opened  with  a  splendid  ceremonial ;  and  we  can  now 

To  brced|a  RcvOlutiortV  . '  '  boast  of  almost  as  much  pre-eminence  in  locomotive  engines,  as  in 

Will  fell  doMm'and  cracked  his  Crown,  steam-boats.  It  was  indeed  an  extraordinary  spectacle,  to  see  one 

And  Jack  his  Constitution*  tiny  cylinder,  not  thicker  than  the  girth  of  a  decent  tree,  dragging 

1  T*  1  ^  A  •  after  it  a  line  of  vehicles  longer  than  the  largest  ship  in  the  Bri. 

Thcrest.ll  c^ts  a  thorn  Ip  Paltebne,  known  tish  navy  ;  so  lo..g,  imlecd,  that  spectators  inTist  have  asked  if  it 

hy  tlw  name  of  the  “spina  Chnsti,”  or  thorn  of  Clwist,  and  sup-  .. 

posed  to  be  the  shrub  which  afforded  the  crown  worn  by  our  ^  <•  i  •  j  *4.1  4.1  4..  4^4.1 «  <• 

\  ^  ...  .  ...  fore  feel  so  impressed  with  the  majesty  of  the  power  of  steam,  as 

Saviour  before  his  emci«x.on.  It  must  have  biicn  very  fit  for  the  j  tenements-a  locomotive 

purpose,  for  it  has  many  small  sharp.prickles.  well  adapted  to  give  Darwin’s  prophecy  is  at  length  completely  fulfilled ;  you 

pan.  i  and  *.s  the  leaves  greaUy  resemble  those  of  lyjr,  it  is  not  im-  «  ^ 

probable  that  the  enemies  of  the  Messiah  chose  it  from  its  sum- 

Inrity  to  the  plant  with  which  emperors  and  generals  were  accus-  ,,  “Soon  shall  thy  power,  unconquer’d  steam,  afar 
tomed  to  be  crowned ;  Jind  hence  that  there  might  be  calnimiy,  **  the  slow  barge,  or  whirl  the  rapid  car.” 

insult,  and  derision,  meditated  in  the  very  act  of  punishment.—  One  of  the  prettiest  sights  to-day  was  the  race  of  fine  and  intelli- 
Edinburgh  Cabinet  JAbrary*  ,  gent  young  men,  who,  as  engineers,  had  collected  from  all  parts 

Northcote.— “  In  Devon,”  said  Northcote,  “  there  were  four  of  the  country  to  witness  the  triumph  of  their  profession.  But 
cottages.”  He  then  held  up  his  left  hand,  and  with  the  fourth  we  have  had  other  magic  here,  besides  that  of  steam.  Signor 
finger  of  the  right  he  deliberately  touched  each  of  the  four  fingers  Blitz,  of  whom  I  spoke  in  my  last,  has  made  a  sensation  that  could 
of  his  left,  uttering,  “  The  cottages  stood  in  four  directions :  hardly  have  been  surpassed,  if  the  Old  One  Jiimself  had  appeared 
there  was  fhist-cot.  North-cot,  SoutU-cot,  and  .West-coL”  Thus  among  us.  We  have  concluded  that,  for  certain,  he  is  the  Gentle- 
originated  his  name.  From  the  manner  of  liis ' describing  the  man  in  Black  of  the  clever  Tales  lately  published,  for  he  is  small, 
above,  I  considered  he  was  no  adept  at  arithmetic,  which  idea  “  black-a-viced,”  and  really  a  gentleman.  Why  slumbers  Ait- 
was  confirmed  by  the  servant  entering  tho  room  with  part  of  kcii,  the  “  CMnyvA-makcr  The  title  of  his  interesting  soier- 
the  change  out  of  a  guinea,  when  the  fingers  were  again  re-  tions  is  assumed  Iiere  by  a  very  small  little  periodical,  which  has 
ferred  to  see  all  was  right.  Some  .years  after,  Mr  North-  just  appeared  under  the  name  of  “  The  .Cabinet.”  Our  Mu- 
cote  lent  me  a  book  of  memorandums  in  his  own  haud-writing,  seum  has  still  its  own  deserved  share  of  success,  without  dimi- 
wherein  he  luis  exhibited  his  inability  to  make  an  account  out,  oishlng  one  jot  the  success  of  the  Literary  Journal.  The  literary 
hut  in  his  own  way,  and  which  is  worded  thus;  “  Received  appetite,  as  our  Shakspeare  said,  “  grows  on  what  it  feeds  on;’’ 
fifteen  pounds  in  part  of  thirty  guineas  for  a  picture.  There  and,  as  you  yourself  said  hist  week,  “  Glasgow  is  the  place  for 
is  now  due  to  me  fifteen  guineas  and  fifteen  shillings.”— I  have  publishers  after  all.” 

often  heard  him  say  that  “  he  never  could  learn  his  lesson  at  Theatrical  Gossip,— Tlic  Lirerpool  Courier  states,  that  diirinir 
school,  and  that  his  copy  was  hardly  legible  ;  but  if  there  was  a  the  seventeen  years  Kean  has  been  on  the  stage,  he  has  received 
prize  to  be  obtained,  he  then  managed  to  write  a  fine  hand  with  in  Britain  and  America,  L.1j0,(XX)— about  L.8845  per  aiiniun ! 
all  the  usual  flourishes.”  In  painting  he  said  that  he  never  could  (Query)  How  much  remains  ?— Ellen  Tree,  Blanchard,  Browne  (el 

study  the  rules  of  composition  to  make  sketches  and  drawings  Dublin),  and  Mackay,  have  been  performing  together  at  LiverpeoL 

beforc-hand,  he  must  begin  at  once  or  he  coiild  no  nothing.  This  The  Bailie  essayed  the  Mock  Dw/ic— and  with  good  acceptation* 

His  benefit  was  numerously  attended.  A  Miss  MerccT  inaHe  her 


will  account  for  the  very  few  sketches  to  he  seen.— On  the  7th  His  benefit  was  numerously  attended.  A  Miss  MerctT  made  her 
of  July  I  paid  my  respects  to  him,  and  found  him  sitting  at  the  debut  in  the  character  of  Letitia  Hardy^  and  was  well  received.-* 
window  of  his  bed-room  alone.  1  had  not  been  to  see  him  before  for  Alexander  has  opened  at  Liverpool,  where  Mackay  hJis  joine 
two  months.  He  said  he  was  glad  to  sec  me,  and  asked  why  I  him. — At  Kirkaldy,  Pritchard  has  experienced  a  warm  reception* 
hiid  not  come  sooner.  My  excuse  was,  that  I  considered  he  was  At  St  Andrews  he  drew  full  houses — no  difficult  matter,  if  r>nr 
much  surrounded  with  friends,  and  it  was  necessary  that  some  recollection  of  the  locale  lead  us  not  astray.— Fitzgerald  has  been 
should  keep  in  the  hack-ground.  He  thought  it  very  considerate,  aping  Matthews  at  Cupar.— The  Edinburgh  Theatre  opens  on 
and  then  talked  of  the  death  of  poor  Jackson,  a  man  he  liked  equal  Monday  with  some  additions  to  the  company, 
to  any  one  living  or  dead.  All  this  time  was  taken  up  in  looking  _ _ _ _ _ 

for  his  sniiflf-box  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  got  it  he  gave  me  a  steady  »  qijj.  rorrespondcBt  is  answered  by  the  leading  article  in 
look,  in  which  I  saw  a  difference  to  that  I  had  been  accustomed  present  Number* 


/ 


